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THE lips of the waves are kissing 
The.cold gray rocks by the shore, 
But the rocks would not know the missing 
Of those lips should they’ kiss them no more. 


They stand in their silent grandeur 
And look on the restless sea, 

That wanders hither and thither, 
And seems almost buman to be. 


They stand drinking in the sunshine, 
That else might tall on the sea, 

That lies at their teet in the shadow, 
Wasting its wonderful melody. 


I think of two lives I know of, 
One like the rocks, oue like the sea, 
And I sit by the shore and ponder 
What human relations may be. 


One in its silence and sternness, 

Is careless of love and of light ; 
The other forever is moaning 

For a heart that is warm and bright. 


Things seem to go wrong in this world, 
Tu the taking and giving away ; 
And there is a great mystery in it, 
But we all shall know why some day. 
SaRkag CLEMMER WELLS. 





THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
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1 Hank my God, I feel that not alone 
On mountain peaks, his blessed sunshine glows 
And dews drop sweetness : even here, far down 
In meads, a lily grows. 


Tam His work who made the evening star ; 
Wherefore I litt to Him my flowerets bright. 

They die to-morrow, but to-day they are 
Beautiful in His sight. 


Tlook upon the hills, and sometimes’dream 
How they rejoice in morning’s earliest light ; 

And how serene, and strong, and still they seem 
To guard the valleys all the gloomy night. 


*Tis said the heights are cold—it may be so 3 

That winds are keener there, and wintors drear. 
I know not how it is ; I only know 

My God has placed me here—- 


Here in this little nook of earth—my own — 

And sent a sunbeam—mine—to cheer my heart ; 
He bids me bloom—perhaps for Him alone 3 
, Is there a better pari? 


I bloom—stars shine—we bloom and shine for Him, 
We give our best—grand world and humble flower, 


e So then He smiles, and takes with equal love, 
4 t p 0 ll {I | ll Our equal gifts, nor knows nor great nor smail ; 
e But in His infiniteness reigns above. 


And comprebends us all, 











(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Alice Cary, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of 
New York.] 
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BY ALICE CARY. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE DISTRICT SCHOCL,. 

AprLes! Oranges! Six for a penny ! 
Ain’t I a good girl to count so many ? 
Oue, two, three—out goes she ! 
It was Sally Ripley who went out of the ring, 
and her wild spirits, which had never been dis- 
ciplined into any of the ordinary proprieties of 
life, induced her upon this occasion to remain 
out altogether. Around stumps she went, over 
logs she leapt, going out of her way to knock 
the hat trom off the head of little Wesley Smith, 
who sat sunning himself on the Lillside alone. 
Across the hollow, and up the opposite bill she 
flew, cutting off, as she went, the red tops of 
the thistles with a dash of her sunburnt hand. 
What cared she that the stones bruised her 
bare teet, and that the wind blew her short 
frock about her kuees and tossed her hair in the 
wildest disorder! Not the least. She would 
have been ashamed to have it supposed that she 
regarded anything except her own audacious 
will, and there was nothing cise that she would 
have been ashame of. 

Have you ever seen a rough-haired colt, gal- 
loping through hedges of thorns, and up and 
down meadows, whinnying to the inmates of 
‘neighboring fields, for no purpose on earth, ap- 
parently, but to defy and aggravate the old 
mare? If you have, let it stand, as in some 
sort, the representative of Sally Ripley as she 
appeared at the District School. 

However, she had her own special attractions 
—an asserting and showy order of beauty—a 
coarse wi!—a ready apprehension of what came 
to the surface—an exuberant and self-orig- 
inated cheerfulness, anda healthful and life-giv- 
ing magnetism. And to these attractions may 
be superadded a certain rude stylishness, such 
as delights itself in fiery colors and abrupt con- 
trasts, brass combs, glass beads, pinchbeck ear 
and finger-rings, and all the other appurtenances 
of barbaric finery. 

Having gained the hill-top, Sally sailed into 
port, dropped anchor, and swung round, im- 
mediately facing a deniure looking little girl, 
who was seated on the grass in the thick shade 
of aclimp of maple trees, her lap full of the 
lorg, shining leaves of the pawpaw, which she 
was joining together with pins made of the 





A light through ages never growing dim— 
The fragrance of an hour, 


Mope?” Sally said—skimming up with her 
hand some of the leaves from the lap of the 
little girl, and scattering them vo the winds. 
‘Come and play Drownded Duck, andI will be 
catcher ! ’’ 

‘*T don’t careabout playing, to-day,” answered 
the ehild quietly. ‘*‘Ask Charley, he will join 
you in anything, I warrant you.”’ 

‘‘Charley !—he’s too little—b’sides, I hate 
boys und mez, you know Ido. I wish there 
wasn’ i; one nor ‘tother inthe world, I don’tlike 
m’oun krothers, much less m’ father! ” 

‘© Why, Sally Ripley! ” 

**O dear, Miss Goodness! you p’tend to be 
shocked, do you? Weil,Idon’tcare! I'vekep’ 
back truth long ’nough, an’ I’m goin’ t’ speak 
it, if tis bout m’ tather! And you wouldn’t 
like yours more’n I do mine, if he was as cross 
t’ your mother ’s all p’sess!—’n as for us chil- 
dren—me’n the boys, we'd lose use of our 
tongues, f’r all he gives us chance t’ exercise 
‘em. Gracious me! if I was to get such a his- 
band, I’d smother ’im some night under the 
pillers! ’’ 

The little girl looked up, her eyes full of sur- 
prise and troubled wonder. Sally’s father was 
own uncle to her mother, and to hear bim 
spoken of thus, and more especially by Sally, 
was an amazement to her. She had always 
feared, and as far as might be, avoided him, 
when she visited her cousins, but she had hardly 
known why. 

Noticing the unhappy effect her words had 
produced, Sally went on—‘‘ Wish hadn’t told 
you word ’bout th’ ole man, but mercy knows, 
tain’t nothin’ t’ what [ might tell.” Sbe went 
close and spoke in the ear of her listener—** I 
could tell you some-th’n’, Tressy Gresham, ’t 
would fairly make your hair stand on end! 
Want t’ hear it?” 

“No! "—replied tka child, almost shudder- 
ing. 

There was some mystery connected with her 
uncle Israel Ripley’s house, which she had 
never understood, and which she had never felt 
herself privileged to inquire into. More than 
once she had seen her aunt Lydia Ripley iu 
tears, when confidentally conversing with her 
mother ; more than once she had heard hints 
of some family trouble, which reflected dishon- 
orably upon her uncle, but if her curiosity found 
the slightest expressiun, she was told that little 
folks musn’t have big ears, and so sent out of 
the way. 

It would be difficult indeed to make the 
modern reader understand the barners that 
used to be built up between parents and chil- 
dren, tor they are all breached and tumbled 
into ruins now. 

Theresa, or Tressy, as she was called, and as 
we may as well call her, knew just enough to 
make her uneasy in her uncle’s house ; if a 
closet door opened suddenly, she felt that a big 
bear might jump out and devour her at a mouth- 
tul, perhaps, or that she might see a skeleton of 





stems of penaroyal. 
‘* What are you doing here by yourself, 





some murdered man, or other dreadful sight, 
such as only ignorant imaginations can paint. 
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No wonder, therefore, she had replied to 
Sally’s question in the negative. 

**Don’t be ’fraid!’’—that young lady went 
on, endeavoring to retrieve ber mistake—* th’ 
ole man won't hurt you, though he’s tickled me 
with a cowhide many a time since I was big 
’sam now! But after all, 'tain’t what he says, 
nor what he does, t’{ hate so much—its the 
way he looks when he’s "tome! Dear sakes! 
you'd think he was a thunder-cloud, instead of 
aman!” 

Unfortunately, Sally’s description of her 
father’s bearing, at home, smacked too much 
of the truth. . 

Mr. Ripley was--let us hope that he was sin- 
gular in this respect—one man in his relations 
with the public, and in his domestic relations 
quite another and less admirable man. 


Seeing that she had failed to divert the 
thoughts of her cousin, Sally caught up the 
leafy garment she was piecing together, and 
asked, ‘‘ What you makin? theatre things?” 

“Yes, how did you happen to guess?” 
Theresa answered—and she went on to explain 
to her cousin, how that her sister Dorcas had 
been to the theatre lately, when she was in 
town, and about the play she had seen, which 
was “Romeo and Juliet.” “We have been 
reading it since,” she said, ‘‘ and acting it, too, 
for that matter.” She went on to extol the his- 
trionic ability of her sister Dorcas ; ‘‘she didn’t 
believe,” she said, ‘“‘that anybody could per- 
form much better”—she explained about the 
baleony scene, in which she thought Dorcas 
especially shone. ‘fam making this mantle 
for her,” she said, holding up ber leafy patch- 
work, and we'll play the play when I get it 
dene.” 

“Lovely, ain't it?”—cried Sally—‘ but 
wait ‘till you come to our house, and then you 
can have Moses and Isr’! for actors, too!” 


*She then went on to explain, iu a most 
enthusiastic manner, how the hen-roost, 
which was situated over the pig-pen, 
might be brought into requisition with great 
effect. Dorcas standing in the door of the 
hen-roost as Juliet, Tressy below, among the 
cowcumber vines, as Romeo, and herself, seated 
on the chicken-coop, for congregation. 

Thus, like Tennyson's ‘‘ Lily Maid in the 
Tower,” she became enchanted of her own 
thoughts, and “lived in phantasy.” 

She awoke, however, to the realities of the 
moment directly, and seizing the hand of her 
quiet little friend, cried—‘‘Come ‘long! don't 
less be losin’ time now! Come! cause if ’ou 
don’t, I'll eat up all your school-dinner t’-mor- 
rer, sure’s I live and breathe the breath of life. 
What do you want to be alone for, any how ?” 

And in this inquiry, Sally but expressed 
what would have been the marvel of many 
wiser persons than she ; so few of us take time 
to get acquainted with ourselves, we feel soli- 
tude to be an intolerable burden. 

**What makes me like to be alone! ”—re- 
peated the young girl—her soft dark eyes, tull 
of bewilderment and wonder. ‘‘I don’t know 
—I don’t feel alone, not the way you do.” 

‘*Lawsy! you don’t p’tend you have spir’ts 
for company, do you?”—and Sally drew up 
her eyebrows, till her foreh ead was ridgec: with 
wrinkles. 

“*May be I have—I don’t know,” answered 
the child, solemnly. 

*“*Gabrel have mercy!’’—cried Sally— 
**you’re losin’ the little wit you was born 
with! y 
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**May be so,”’ said Tressy, quietly as be- 
fore. 

‘*Maybe so? no ma by’bout it! Youthink 
too much—that’s what ails you! an’ you'll 
never come to nothin’ ’f’ou don’t stop! there 
ain’t no use for women-folks to think, no how 
—not ‘less its "bout gettin’ married ! ” 

** I dare say you are right "—Tressy said. 

Sally was indignant that she could not invest 
her cousin with the brisk atmosphere of her own 
nature, her face flushed, and pushing the masses 
of her black, tangled hair aside, she exclaimed : 
—‘* You're the biggest dunce, Tressy Gresham, 
tat I ever seein all my born days! not but 
what you'r just as smart’s lam! Smarter, too, 
*bout books and them things—but your book 
stuff ’s no use to girls, an’ if ’t was, ‘twouldn’t 
do you no good—you don’t put yourself for’ard 
*nough ! and them that stay back, are left back ; 
roosters don’t scratch for settin’ hens’s far ’s I've 
observed! Tulent’s well ‘nough I s’pose; but 
tack ’s worth two of it, and, Tressy, I mus’ say, 
you've pot no more tack’n a goose! Now, 
f'r instance, I spread out my skirts ‘n things, 
just ’s wide ’s I can, and you don’t make no 
spread ’tall, and what's the upshot? Why, I 
have more room ’n I want, and you'r scroughed ! 
Then look at Vi'let Varney—her head's as hol- 
ler ’s a gourd, and see how she gets made of! 
and all because she blows her own trumpet. 
You ought, b’rights to go a mild before her 
(big red-cheeked story-teller), but stead o’ that, 
you'r a mild behind! 

‘She is certuinly pretty,” Tressy said. 

** Purty! yes, purty ’nough, I s’pose! and then 
she’s set off with ruffles ’n furblows ’n things, 
and them go further than good sense, ’most any 
where. F'’r instance, would any body stop to 
look at the pict’r of George Washington, if he 
was dressed in my brother Iser'l’s ole close? No! 
they'd see ’s close, and they wouldn't see 't was 
George Washington, ’tall! O Tressy! I do wish 
I could get a little spir’t into you! Close and 
imp’dence—them’s what carry the day—say what 
you will "bout the long run!” 

«I dare say you are right,” 

“Dare say I'm right ; you know I'm right! 
Imp’dence, p’tence, and close! I've only got 
one of em, and I keep ahead o’ you with that. 
The master knows well ’nough t’ I don’t under- 
stand the things I say by heart, and be knows 
you understand the things you can’t say, but 
don’t he put me ’bove you in the classes? OI 
tell you them’s great qual’ties—imp'’dence and 
p’tence! I was born to disadvantage—I only 
had one of ’em, and ’tuther Isomehow could'nt 
acquire.” Then she got back to Violet Varney 
again, and expatiated with an earnestness rasped 
hot by envy, on the new cheng’ ble silk, and green 
c’lash she had got to wear the coming Fourth of 
July. ‘And just ’s like ’s not,” she concluded, 
‘you'll never get a glimpse o’ the Liberty Pole!” 

«If I shouldn’t ’—Tressy said, ‘* and I don’t 
expect to, for I have never seen a Fourth of July 
celebration—you must tell me all about it.” 

‘*Of course I'll tell you, but how are you ever 
to learn how to b’have in s’ciety ’f’ou don’t go 
into it? You must go’n order to learn—that’s 
all there is ’bout it. 

The fellers, f'r instance—the knack o’ mana- 
gin them ’mounts fairly to genius! Now I know 
you'r awful ign’rant on this subject, and if a fel- 
low was t’ ask you to keep company, you wouldn’t 
know how to b’have, so as to catch him, and at 
same time ‘pear indifr’nt !” 

‘No, most certainly,”” — Tressy answered, 
laughing. 

“What pity! Its 'n art every girl o’ your 





age ought t’ understand. How old are you any 
how?” 

‘Not quite fifteen.” 

‘*And never kept company!” 

“+«No, not as you mean,” 

** Well, I have this two year, and I aint many 
muns older ’n you. But come, let’s go and have 
a 10mp b’fore school takes in, 

** No, Sally, I'd rather sit still.’’ 

‘* Well, then, sit still, ’till the grass grows up 
*n smothers you!” But Sally's anger was gene- 
rally transient, as it was violent, and she added 
almost immediately—‘‘I b’lieve ’taint no use 
for some folks to try t’ understand others, and 
there’s nothin’ in me t’ understands you! so 
go your way, and I'll go mine.” And herein 
Sally expressed much wisdom. 

At this juncture, the attention of the two girls 
was arrested by a man who came riding down 
the road so fast, as to leave behind him a thick 
cloud of dust. Sally screened the sun from her 
eyes with one hand, and having gazed a mo- 
ment, cried eagerly—‘‘O Tressy! I do b’lieve 
its your father! Mean t’ ran t’ th’ road’s quick 
‘sI can, an’ ask him where he’s goin!” And 
away she dashed, but midway of the whole dis- 
tance, she suddenly stopped, and dropping to 
the ground, took one foot in her lap. She wore 
no shoes, and had trodden on some thorns that 
lay concealed in the grass. 


Mr. Gresham, for it was he, meanwhile ap- 
proached, and riding close to the fence that 
divided the road from the field where Theresa 
was, called her to come to him. 

One moment her hands fell in her lap and her 
eyes stared with wonder, but the next, she was 
beside him, her suppressed emotion making red 
ripples in her cheeks, and setting her shoulders 
quivering and dimpling like waves in which the 
rain is beginning to patter. Her nature less 
demonstrative, was far more intense than that 
of her young companion. 

There was a little awkward confusion on the 
part of Mr. Gresham as he said—* You are not 
to come home to-night, Tressy; your mother 
says, you and Charley and Dorcas, may go home 
with Sally Ripley. to-night ; mind that you are 
good children, and tell Aunt Liddy, that mother 
wants her to come over to our house this eve. 
ning.” 

The eyes of Theresa fell, the blood sunk out of 
her cheeks into her heart. «Yes, sir,” she said, 
and turned silently away, Under other circum- 
stances, it would hav2 been agreeable enough 
to go home with Sally and spend the night. , 

A visit was a visit, even with ‘“‘ Uncle Isra’]” 
and the haunted chambers before her eyes. 
Aunt Liddy, moreover, by her sweet and tender 
ways With the children, neutralized in some de- 
gree the effect ot her husband's austerity, and 
when, by good fortune, he was not at home, the 
little irregularities in which she permitted them 
to indulge were beyond measure delightful. 
Sometimes she would allow them to saddle the 
vinegar barrel and ride to Jackson City, or to 
Cincinnati, where they spent fabulous sums of 
money, in imagination, greatly more to their 
satisfaction than money is likely to be spent, 
after the child is once done riding a vinegar- 
barrel. 

True, thera was always an unfortunate lia- 
bility hanging over these daring performances. 
‘Uncle Iser’l”’ was one of those men, whose 
absence from home for any given time is always 
disagreeably uncertain. Often in the midst of a 
harmless revel, he would appear among the chil- 
dren, causing a general flutter and consternation, 
not unlike the sudden alighting of a hawk in a 
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chicken yard. Under these circumstances, Aunt 
Liddy would spread out her trembling wings, 
and protect her frightened brood as best she 
might ; but she generally thought discretion the 
better part of valor, and huddled them out of 
sight with a very considerable degree of celerity. 
Blessed be her name and memory, and let all 
the children say Amen. 


Theresa could not return to the childish work 
she had left—new and bewildering sensations 
had taken possession of her ; she could hardly 
keep the tears from her eyes, and sitting down 
on the ground, she reached her hands along the 
grass, and took hold of its dewy leaves, uncon- 
sciously asking help and sympathy. 

*O Tressy! where’s your father goin’? an’ 
what did he say?” cried Sally, breathlessly 
limping up, and pushing the thorn deeper at 
every step. 

**We are to go home with you, after school, 
and stay all night—that is all.” 

Sally clapped her hands, dancing for joy, in 
spite of the wounded foot, which left red marks 
in the grass. 

Rap! rap! rap! sounded the master’s ruler 
on the window sill. ‘‘School’stookin! school's 
took in!” shouted the boys to one another, as 
they gathered up marbles and ball, and hastily 
seized coats and jackets, from stump and bush. 

**Come ahead! you two stray sheep across 
the hill, there! come ahead, or you'll catch it!” 
cried one of the big boys, bezkoning with his 
hat to Saliy and Theresa. 

‘‘Come shead! I'd hke t’ know how I'm t’ 
come ahead?” retorted Sally. ‘I've gotathorn 
‘bout mild long in one o’ m’ feet!” 

‘Let me help you,” said Theresa, trying, at 
the same time, to assist Sally all she could, 
**but why didn’t you tell me you was hurt?” 

**Cause I wasn't mind to, an’ cause 't didn’t 
hurt s’ awful bad till school took in—’t any rate, 
I didn’t feel it---things makes a difference t’ 
things, don’t they ?”” And declining any help 
from Theresa, Sally sunk helplessly to the 
ground, and sought to bandage the disabled 
foot with her pocket handkerchief. 

“If the thorn is still there,’ Theresa said, 
‘**the bandage will do no good.”’ 


“Yes, 'twill do good, too? ’T ’ll keep Vilet 
Varney from seein’ it, for one thing, an’ 1 shan’t 
show it t’ her, ’thout she eats humble pie, first, 
I can tell you! ” 

Truth is, Sally had two or three ends to serve 
in thus exaggerating her late misfortune ; the 
schoolmaster, she argued, would in consequence 
of it, be more lenient to imperfect recitations, 
and Sally, as has been intimated, was not of a 
studious disposition. In the next place, she 
recognized in it a distinguishing and honorable 
element ; she would be for once, she felt, the 
observed of all observers, the object of peculiar 
deference and attention. 


Her ambition grew by what it fed on, and 
finding the eyes of half the school fixed upon 
her, she‘ resolved to push her notoriety at once 
into fame—she could not walk one step, she as- 
serted, without a crutch! One of the school- 
boys who had a jack-knife, must immediately cut 
one from some wush or tree ; only by means of 
such aid could she ever reach the schoolhouse. 
Wesley Smith, who was always glad of the op- 
portunity of serving anybody, was detailed for 
this service by the large boys, who were them- 
selves afraid to remain out of school. He was 
forced to borrow a jack-knife, but soon discov- 
ered a forked limb in a clump of bushes, and 
a moment thereafter, brought it in triumph, 
and Sally, with a proud sense of her considera- 





tion, placed it beneath her arm, and with all the 
eclat she had anticipated, swung herself into 
the school, the which, immediately suffered the 
nature of an insurrection. In the vosoms of all 
that rustic crew, ambition was stirred, and emu- 
lation aroused ; that there would be no profitable 
study that afternoon, the many flushed faces 
and brilliant eyes attested. At first the rumor 
ran that Sally had sprained her ankle awful bad 
—then that the hip-bone was out of joint, and 
finally that half the bones in one side of her 
body were in a fearfully mutilated state. Afew 
of the more imaginative could hear the creaking 
of the displaced joints, and that her face was 
just as white as a sheet, everybody could see. 

If the master had been wise, he would have 
yielded to the force of circumstances—waved 
the sway of custom, suffered the natural ebuli- 
tion to subside, and things quietly to fall to 
their ordinary level. 

Such, however, was not his procedure. A 
sharp rap on his desk, and a black knot of 
frowns between his eyebrows were the premoni- 
tions of what would inevitably follow, if order 
were not speedily restored. 

There was a momentary lull —an elevation of 
books, half of them wrong side up, but the 
next moment, the spirit of rebellion reasserted 
itself, and confusion became worse confounded 


Billy Bland was forced by an impulse, en- 
tuely beyond his control, to impart to his 
neighbor a singular misfortune that had be- 
fallen himself, and to re-enact the tragedy by 
shaking one leg with great violence—as if, in- 
deed, he were endeavoring to rid himself of it 
altogetber—a movement by no means graceful, 
but peculiarly significant. 

‘*Nineteen yaller-jackets, rail busters, every 
one of ’em, had,” he said, ** got up one of his 
trowser-legs, and stung him like all gerwhili- 
kies! ” 

Daniel W. Dayton was constrained to com- 
municate to William Mandeville Vanwort many 
circumstances of a strictly personal and private 
nature, none of which I feel authorized to re- 
peat here. 

Wiliiam Mandeville had, himself, been the re- 
cipient of several distinguishing accidents— 
amongst the rest, he had been catawampously 
chawed up by a garter-snake ! 

“If,” said young Mandeville, his ‘nostril dis- 
tending with the bare imagination—‘‘if it had 
been a ratile-snake, instead of a garter-snake, 
aniif it had had rattles, onto it’s tail, it would 
have sent me a-kiten!”’ 

Jackson Brown must tell every boy within 
earshot, that his father had onc’t owned a cow, 
that had seven horns, and four eyes into her— 
two eyes in her nose, and two in her four-head! 
Furthemore, that her milk was pizen ; and that 
her tail had been preserved after death, and 
made available in the way of cerwhollopping 
the young ones—he himself having been many 
times cerwhollopped till his hide was nigh about 
as striped asa zebra! If he could have shown 
any marks of such flaggelation, it would have 
insured celebrity, but alas, if such had ever ex- 
isted, they had long since faded out, and talk 
as he might of the striped hide of the zebra, 
he could show only the skin of a boy. 


The fear of the master, now and then subdued 
the reckless element which makes boys boys, 
but after each temporary lull it broke out with 
renewed violence—like a fire that had been 
smothered for a moment, by some inflammable 
substance. 


Even the girls’ side of the house, usually so 





meek and loyal, evinced insurrectionary symp- 
toms, but the conversation there had in it less 
of the monstrous and terrible, turning chiefly, 
in fact, to side-zombs, prunella slippers, fore 


tune-telling, and marriage! 


+ Violet Varney electrified a little party, that 
had put their heads togetnerin special confi- 
dence, by suggesting the possibility of some- 
thing short of supreme felicity in the connu- 
bial haven. 

‘* Why does the preacher always say, for bet- 
ter, for worse?” she asked, ‘if there isn’t any 
worse? I tell you, there is! ” 

This wild and guilty fantasy caused her to be 
looked apon with a good deal of distrust, and 
forced her to bring to bear in defence, her own 
recollections of the worse; *‘ she had seen with 
her own eyes,” she said, ‘* her own father beat 
her own mother, with her mother’s own mush- 
stick, fifty times, if she had seen it once.” 

It was so common an event, indeed, that her 
mother was in the habit of regularly washing 
the stick atter supper and placing it conve- 
niently at hand! 

Sally Ripley intimated that she could, and if 
she would, that she had seen what she had seen, 
and knew what she knew! but she wisely for- 
bore to speak more plainly. 

These dark hints, however, suggested only to 
those young hearts the barest possibilities ; it 
will all be clear sailing to me, thought each, as 
she looked toward the future; not a single 
cloud showed itself; there had been women 
struck by iightning to be sure, but what of 
that! It was certainly a thing not likely to 
happen. Who was afraid! 


(To be continued. ) 





Miss Couzens 1n ArKANsas.—Miss Phoebe 
Couzens is moving boldly and beautifully on the 
South as witness the following from the Little 
Rock Daily Repnblican: 


The lecture last night was a success. A large and in, 
telligent audience were out to hear this lady’s arguments 
in favor of Woman Suffrage. Hon. R. T. J. White, 
Judge E. H. English, Gen. C. H. Smith and Hon. 0. A: 
Hadley took seats upon the platform. She was intro- 
duced to her audience by Hon. R. T. J. White, and .com- 
menced her elucidation of the subject without the usual 
Sormality of speakers in general, asking tor indulgence in 
not being able to present her subject with that force she 
otherwise could, were she free from the effects of a bad 
co}d or a sore throat, Still there was a bewitching 
modesty shown that called forth the silent admiration of 
her hearers, and for several minutes after her voice fell 
upon the ear, a pin dropped upon the floor could have 
been heard in any part ot the hall ; and only at the close 
ot a well rounded period did her audience realize that a 
woman was speaking. 

She handled her subject with a master-hand, and her 
arguments, if not convincing, were full of meaning and 
calculated to impress the hearts of her hearers with 
their power, as well as the ear with their smoothness 
and culture. ‘ 

At this hour of the night (11 o’clock) it would be im- 
possible to give even a synopsis of her remarks, . It is 
unnecessary to do so, although we will admit that such 
was cur intention, but her address was too interesting 
to alicw us to take notes for out readers to peruse, It 
was an eloquent lecture, full of brilliant and. sparkling 
thoughts. We do not say this to flatter or please, but 
to give ‘credit where creditis due.” We were well 
pleased with her effort, and from the close attention 
paid by all in the hall, judge that al were delighted, 
and returned home gratified and satisfied with the even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

She isa pleasing and interesting speaker, attractive 
in person and manner, with round, full voice and ex- 
cellent articulation. Rather timid at first, but under- 
standing the cause she was advocating, gained courage 
and toe applause of true and genuine friends, . We offer 
her our congratulations, May God give her strength 
continue on in well doing. ; 
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Ghe Revolution. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 
—_——- 


A Convention of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association was held at Lincoln Hall in Wash- 
ington, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thureday of 
last week. At 10 o’clock on Tuesday morning 
Mrs, Stanton called the assemblage to order, and 
the proceedings were opened with prayer by 
Rev. Samuel J. May of Syracuse. Letters were 
read from John Stuart Mill, Robert Purvis, 
Clara Barton, and others. Miss Barton ap- 
pealed to her soldier friends in behalf of woman’s 
right of suffrage thus : 


Brothers, when you were weak, and I was strong, I 
toiled fcr you. Now you are strong, and I am weak, be- 
cause of my work for you, Iask your aid. I ask the ballot 
for myself and my sex, and as I stood by you, I pray you 
stand by me and mine. 


Mr. Purvis closed his eloquent letter with these 
sentiments, worthy alike his transcendent intel- 
lect and earnest devoted heart : 


Censured as I may be for apparent inconsistency, as 
&@ member and an officer of the ‘A. A. 8.’ Society, in ap- 
proving a movement whose leaders are opposed to the 
passage of the Fifteenth Amendment, I must be true 
to my own soul, to my sense of the absolute demands of 
justice, and hence, I say that, much as I desire (and Hea- 
ven knows how deeply through life I have antagonized 
therefor) the possession of all ‘my rights as an American 
citizen, were Ia woman, black or white, I would resist, 
by every feeling of self-respect and personal dignity. any 
and every encroachment of power, every act of tyranny, 
(for such they will be,) based upon the impivus, false, 
and infamous assumption of superiority of sex.” 


Mr. Sinclair Toucy, of New York, also wrote 
a letter in which he said : 


The argument of to-day against the legal and politi- 
cal equality of the sexes carries one back to the days of 
pro-slavery ascendency, and brings vividly to mind the 
vold wail of the non-humanity of the negro, and his lack 
of capacity tor civilizing improvements ; and though the 
opponents of equal rights for both sexes do not go quite 
80 far as to deny the humanity of women, yet one might 
believe they would, did not such denial involve their own 
status. * * * Ina feeble manner I fought the old 
pro-slavery dogma, and in a feeble manner I am trying 
to fight its twin—the non-equality of the sexes. * * * 
I believe in the brotherhood of man, regardless of sex, 
color, or birth-place, and that every member of the great 
family is entitled to equal rights in life’s ceaseless strug- 
gies. 
Mr. Mill's letter was as follows : 


Avienon, France, Dec. 11, 1869. 

Deak Mapam : I should have reason to be ashamed of 
myself if your name were unknown to me. I am not 
likely to forget one who stood in the front rank of the 
Woman Rights movement in its small beginnings, and 
helped it forward so vigorously iu its early and most 
difficult stages. You and Mrs. Mott have well deserved 
to live to see the cause in its present prosperity, and may 
now fairly bope to see a commencement of vietory in some 
of the states at least. I have received many hind and 
cordial invitations to visit the United States, and were 
lable, the great Convention to which you invite me would 
certainly be a strong inducement to do so. My dislike 
to a sea voyage would not of itself prevent me, it there 
were nots greater obstacle—want of time. I have many 
things to do yet, before I die, and some months (it is not 
worth while going to America for less) is a great deal to 
give at my time of life, especially as it would not, like 
ordinary travelling, be a time of mental rest, but some- 
thing very different. I regret my inability the less, as 
the friends of the cause in America are quite able to dis- 
‘pense with direct personal co-operation from England. 
‘The really important co-operation is the encouragement 
we give one another by the success of each in their own 
country. For Great Britain this «uccess is much greater 
than appears on the surface, for our people, as you know, 
shrink much more timidly than Americans from attract- 
ing public notice to themselves ; and the era of great 
public meetings on this subject thas not arrived in our 
country, though it may be near at hand. I need hardly 
say how much I am gratified at the mode in which my 
ame was mentioned in the National Convention at New- 
port, and still more at the tribute to the memory of my 
dear wife, who from early youth was devoted to this cause, 
and had done invaluable service to it as the inspirer and 
anatcuctor of others, eyen before writing the ensay 9’ 








deservedly eulogised in your resolutions. To her I owe 
the far greater part of whatever I have myself been able 
to do for the eause, for though from my boyhood I was a 
convinced adherent of it, on the ground of justice, it was 
she who taught me to understand the less obvious bear- 
ings of the subject, and its close connection with all the 
great moral and social interests of the cause. I am, dear 
Madam, very sincerely yours, J. 8. Mii. 

To Mrs. Paulina W. Davis. 

Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, was introduced 
and made some very appropriate remarks : 


He said he was no new convert to this idea of woman’s 
right of suffrage. He could not remember when he wasn’t 
aconvert. He never had to be converted. Woman claims 
the right to vote, not because she is a woman, and stronger 
or weaker than man, but because she is a citizen, amen- 
able to the laws and under the control of the government. 
He did not propose to vote to simply give woman the 
franchise, but to remove the obstacles that now forbid 
the exercise of that right. There is nothing proscriptive 
in that movement. He didn’t care to what organization 
they belonged, so long as they did belong. He was will- 
ing that adberents should come from the Kast or the 
West. In this field of labor there is room for every or- 
ganization. He welcomed to this organization every 
earnest worker, and he was glad to hear that they were 
stirring up the elements. He had been waiting for the 
last two montbs for petitions, but he thougbt the fran- 
chise would never be secured to any cless until it was 
imbedded in the constitution, and put beyond the ma- 
jorities}in State Legislatures and the freaks of politicians: 
He was in favor of carying the movement into the 
fundamental law of the land. A woman is in her indi- 
vidual capacity when she goes before the Court, to 
prison, or to the gallows. Her husband cannot re- 
present her there. The negro’s hour is passed, and it is 
woman’s hour now. The negro has had his day, his cause 
bas triumphed, and as woman is a citizen, and we need 
her ballot in the government, I hope that this movement 
may have a triumphant success. 


The following Standing Committees were then 
announced : 

On Resolutions—-Miss Susan B, Anthony, Dr. J. P. 
Root, Miss Phoebe Couzens, Rev. Mr. May, Mrs. M. E. J, 
Gage, Mrs. Colby, Mrs. Ela. 

On Finance—Mrs, Paulina W. Davis, Miss 8. B. An. 
thony, Mrs. B. Lockwood, Mrs. M. Wright and Mr, 
Willcox. 

On Credentials—Mrs, Josephine 8. Griffing, Mr. Still" 
man, Mrs, A. D. Cridge. 

A resolution sympatizing with Mrs. Frances 
D. Gage,'in her long and severe illness, was 
adopted unanimously. 

Mrs. Stanton, said the reporters asked her 
for the answer to Clara Barton. She said that 
she asked no answer for her devotion to the 
men of the country during the war, but that the 
right of franchise be extended to all the women 
of the country. She felt the insult of the 
Fifteenth Amendment ; and must now have a 
Sixteenth Amendment. Send back to Clara 
Barton the answer that she was about to be in- 
vested with the rights of American citizenship. 
This wonld be the best answer to her. ‘They 
tell us to wait till the negro has citizenship 
given him. Was this not humiliating to us? 
Were the claims of the negro of more force than 
those of the mothers and daughters of this 
country. She felt that nothing could save this 
nation but the force of the moral power that wo- 
men would bring into the politicalarena. Free- 
dom in the church and state was the great ulti- 
matum to be attained. 

Mrs. Wright of Auburn, N. Y., stated that 
her sistar had been charged with a message from 
Lucretia Mott, to the Convention, that she 
sent her ‘‘ God speed” to the movement, and 
regretted that sickness prevented her being pre- 
sent. 

A gentleman in the audience desired to ad- 
vise the Convention to adopt resolutions, al- 
lowing unmarried women to have the exclusive 
control of their property. 


Mrs. E. C, Stanton, however, thought this 
was paying a bounty on celibacy, and the con- 





vention adjourned till 2 o'clock p.m. 

ArrrRrnoon Srsston.—The meeting was called 
to order at 2 o’clock, by Mrs. Martha C. Wright 
of New York. Among the many distinguished 
persons present were Senator Pomeroy of Kan- 
sas, the president of the Universal Suffrage As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia, and the 
ladies of his household ; Mrs. E. C. Stanton of 
New York, Miss Susan B. Anthony of New 
York, Miss Pheebe Couzins of St. Louis, Mo., 
Mrs. Paulina W. Davis of Providence, Mrs, 
Martha Wright of Auburn, Mrs. Charlotte Wil- 
bour of New York, Hon. J. W. Etilmayer, 
ex-Governor Root of Kansas, Mrs. Josephine 
S. Griffing, Mrs, M. E. J. Gage of Fayetteville 
and a host of others. 

Mrs. Griffing, from the Committee on Creden- 
tials, received the credentials of the delegates 
present. 

Mrs. Paulina W. Davis then read a very in- 
teresting history of the Woman's Rights move- 
ment, compiled by herself, giving a biography 
of all the leaders of the movement. 

The Chair then introduced Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, stating that she was one of the hardest 
workers for the cause. 

Miss Anthony objected to the manner of in- 
troduction, remarking that she would prefer to 
have her obituaries spoken after ber demise. 
She wanted business now, and therefore intro- 
duced the following resolutions ; which were 
laid on the table for debate. 

Resolved, That the National Woman's Suffrage Con- 
vention respecttully ask the Forty-First Congress of the 
United States— 

First. To submit to the Legislatures of'the several 
states a Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal Conatitu- 
tion, prohibiting the disfranchisement of any of their 
citizens on account of sex. 

Second, To strike out the word ‘ male,” from the 
laws governing the District of Columbia. 

Third, To enfranchise the women of Utah as the one 
safe, sure and swift means to abolish the polygamy of 
that Territory. 

Fourth. To amend the laws of the United States so 
that women shall receive the same pay as men for ser- 
vices rendered the government. 

Miss Authony then expressed her views as to 
the Constitation of the United States and 
of the several States. She considered the 
Fifteenth Amendment a fixed fact. But a 
Sixteenth was needed. The question arose 
why she did not bring her Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the different legislatures of the States. 
She remarked that she came to Washington and 
to Congress because Congress had been the first 
to throw obstacles in the way of women by in- 
serting the word “male” in the Constitution. 
Congress should make amends for this offence. 
The reason why the Fifteenth Awendment was 
not submitted to the people direct, but to the 
State legislatures, was because there was more 
jntelligence in those bodies than in certain 
Congressional districts, especially the 6th and 
7th New York City. She was tired of this con- 
tinual talk about Female Suffrage. She had been 
speech-making now twenty years, and was tired 
of it. She wanted action now, and would not 
be satisfied until Congress had acted in their 
behalf. (Applause.) 

The Chair stated, at the conclusion of her re - 
marke, that the reason why so few petitions 
asking for the franchise were presented to Con- 
gress was because the women would not beg 
for what they considered to be their rights. 
Several ladies had resolved not to pay taxes, 
but rather to go to prisonif their votes would 
not be taken. 


Mrs. M. E. Joslyn Gage, Secretary of the 
Suffrage Association of New York, next ad 
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dressed the audience. She thought the world 
had never yet seen what woman could do, be- 
cause she had never been given the opportunity. 
The ballot is the symbol of a higher power than 
a king’s crown ; it was the promise of justice to 
him who held it. John Bright said no oppres- 
sion, however hoary-headed, could siand the 
voice of the people. Woman's Suffrage could 
improve many existing defects in our social and 
political condition, and the ballot was the aspi- 
ration of woman. 


Mrs. Paulina W. Davis next read the consti- 
tution of the National Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, recommending all ladies to step forward 
and subscribe to it. 

Mrs. Edson, of South Washington, desired to 
have the Committee on Resolutions urge upon 
Congress the passage of the bill now bofore it, 
providing for the reorganization of the Treasury 
Department, but opposing that section of the 
bill which fixes the salary of the female em- 
ployees lower than those of the men. She 
thought this was a proper subject for the con- 
vention to discuss. 

Miss Anthony, of New York, stated that a 
resoluticn on this point had been prepared, and 
would be offered in the course of the conven- 
tional proceedings. She would recommend that 
all attention be given to national legislation, as 
that covered local legislation. There might be 
some delegates who desired special resolutions 
on divers subjects, but the greater contained 
tne less. Miss Anthony-then spoke severely 
against the present school system in the Dis- 
trict. She thought colored children had not 
the advantages they ought to have. She an- 
nounced the speakers for the evening session, 
among whom was Hon. A. G. Riddle of this 
city, and hoped that he would riddle all the 
cobwebs of the opposition. 

The convention then adjourned till 7:30 p-m. 


EventnaG Szssion.—The meeting was opened 
at eight o’clock, Mrs. Josephine S. Griffing in 
the chair. 

Hon. James M. Scovel, of New Jersey, was 
then introduced and addressed the convention 
as follows : 


I believe in heroism. Grant won with the 
sword at Appomattox what Charles Sumner con- 
tended for half a century—an idea. That idea 
is the liberty of all, limited by the lke liborty 
of each. (Applause.) 

To night we are here to bow to conscience, 
not to caste. Susan B. Anthony, the heroine of 
the hour, sustained by such brave souls as crowd 
this platform, who for the last twenty years 
have worked without fear and without reproach, 
deserves the thanks of millions yet to be, for 
they are the heroes, the champions of the 
same idea for which Abraham Lincoln and half 
& million soldiers died. (Applause. ) 

The emancipation of man was the proposi- 
tion. The enfranchisement of woman was not 
the corollary to that proposition, but the major 
part of that proposition itself. 

John Stuart Mill, in his great book, ‘ ‘The 
Subjection of Women,” denies tke superior 
mental capacity of man when compared with 
woman ; and he can safely deny since it appears 
that no man has ever affirmed and proved the 
mental superiority of man. 

The nineteenth century don’t yield a blind as- 
sent to such bosh as Tennyson’s, ‘* Woman is 
the lesser man.” It would not do for Madam 
de Stael, to essert (for alas! it was too true then 
—for the first Napoleon never read Rochefort’s 
Marsellaise) that man could conquer, but woman 
must submit to public opinion. 





To-day Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Anna E. 
Dickinson take public opinion by storm, because 
they use the everlasting logic of human rights. 
(Applause. ) 


Those who come to -scoff and go away to 
pray, used to say that the subjection of the 
weaker sex to the stronger has obtained for six 
thousand years. Suppose it has--no olher sys- 
tem has ever been lried. The dependence of wo- 
man is not an original institution—taking a 
fresh start from considerations of justice and 
social expediency. It is the primitive state of 
slavery (applause) lasting on through successive 
mitigations and modifications occasioned by the 
same causes which have softened the general 
manners and brought all human relations more 
under the control of justice and the influence of 
humanity. (Loud applause, ) 


Woman has power enough whenever fidelity, or 
truth, or genius, or virtue are worshipped. She 
wants authority. The will of the nation says, 
“She shall have it and that right speedily.” We 
want and demand that Congress shall make a 
loud ‘‘ amen ” to this clearly expressed will of the 
nalion. 

For woman I demand not sweet, soft;words— 
not ceremony—but justice. For 

Ceremony hath made many fools; 
It is an easy way unto a Duchess. 

The civil rights bill did little good till you 
armed the African with a ballot. (Appiause.) 
Then the old master touched his hat to the new 
citizen—his old slave. And why? 

Because he was a power inthe land. It is 
only Godlike to use power for humanity ; and 
that is how we propose to use it. (Applause. ) 
Congress must hear us—shall hear ns—because 
we speak in the voice of the people for the peo- 
ple. (Loud applause. ) 

And I speak to you asa man, as a gentleman ; 
yes, and as a lawyer, when I tell you your 
boasted amendments are as the small dust of 
the balance till the sixteenth amendment is 
written—graven—in the text of your Consti‘u- 
tion—the guarantee for posterity, the liberty of 
all, limited only by the like liberty ofeach. Then 
we will have a country, never again clasping the 
Bible with the handcuffs of slavery, but a land 
where we, men and women alike, can worshipa 
common God, before whom there is neither Jew 
or Greek, ‘‘ white male” or female, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond or free. (Applause.) 


At the conclusion of Mr. Scovel’s remarks, 
Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour was introduced to the 
audience, to deliver an address on the proposed 
sixteenth amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion ? 

Mrs. Wilbour remarked thit she was fully 
aware of the truth that humanity was a unit. 
She knew the day was coming when & woman 
would be considered the equal of man. No dis- 
abilities to vote or hold office should exist in a 
free country on acccunt of sex or color. She 
was anxious to know by what authority the word 
male had been placed in the constitution, which 
governed woman as well as man. Woman's 
rights were natural rights—nothing more or less 
She claimed the right of self-rule and self-gov- 
ernment as a natural right. Men were united 
in saying, ‘‘We have the right to vote.” She 
was not present to be an advocate of woman’s 
rights, whatever they may be, but of human 
rights. The largest giant had no more rights 
than Tom Thumb. It was brain, not force, 
that governed the world. A small hand was 
able to discharge a musket, guide an engine, or 


edit a paper as well asa large one. The wo. 


manly in nature should be expressed by woman, 


the manly by man ; the two were distinct, and 
could not be blended together without spoiling 
the harmony of the whole. Society had to be 
governed by the sacred right of self-govern- 
ment. How could a woman be.responsible for 
her deeds to God if somebody had control 
over her conscience ? 


The question arose whether woman was need- 
ed to participate in the administration of af- 
fairs. She answered, yes; the nation’s salva- 
tion demanded woman’s action. It was said 
politics were too corrupt for women to meddle 
with. Other duties were hers. She should 
give her attention especially to politics. Char- 
ity was one of the woman’s duties, and the wo- 
men of America were all sisters of charity. True, 
but something was needed. Women should 
meddle with politics, should vote. The six- 
teenth amendment was needed so that the wife of 
the inebriate could vote against the traffic which 
was a ruin to her husband. Women would ad- 
vocate temperance, and work tor it. The poli- 
tical status of parties would “wt be changed, in 
her opinion, by giving the ballot to women by 
adopting the sixteenth amendment. Although 
she was unable to tell how soon or how late it 
would be before woman attained the desired ob- 
ject, the ballot, how long the war betwesn the 
sexes would last, the women would certainly 
fight it out. (Applause. ) 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Wilbour’s remarks, 
Mrs. Stanton stated that she had the pleasure of 
introducing to the convention an excellent gad 
honest Jawyer, Mr. Albert G. Riddle. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Riddle, on taking the floor, remarked 
that he laid no claims to high legal attainments, 
no claims to be called an excellent lawyer, and 
for the information of the ladies, he defined his 
ideas of an excellent lawyer. He believed that 
the question of universal franchise would be 
tried before the grand tribunal of the world, 
and, if not victorious, it would appeal and ap- 
peal again. The question ought to be met 
squarely by the ‘‘ masculines” as well as by 
the women. He was an earnest advocate of 
Woman’s Rights, because he claimed the same 
rights for his daughters as for his sons ; he 
wanted for them the same atmosphere, the 
same public opinion, the same prestige. 

Man says, ‘‘ woman must be subjected to me.’, 
Perhaps in order to preserve the peace. This 
could not be demonstrated. He was not pre- 
pared te say that man should be subjected to 
woman. Still they should be on equal footing, 
and if so, the peace was in no danger. Women 
were often heard to exclaim, ‘‘I wish I was a 
man.” This elucidates how keenly they feel 
their position. Mr. Riddle argued at great 
length in favor of universal rights, and his 
logical arguments attracted the admiration of 
all who heard him. 

The following letter was read from Mrs. 
O’Donovan (Rossa) : 

11 University Piace, New York, Jan. 17, 1870. 
J. K. H. Willcox, Esq. : 

Deak Sir: I deepiy regret that my approaching voy- 
age to Ireland will debar me from the pleasure I should 
otherwise experience in accep.ing the invitation extend. 
ed to me by the Universal Franchise Association, and 
conveyed in your letter of the 13th instant ; yet, in my 
unavoidable absence trom the approaching Woman Suf- 
frage Convention, be pleased to express for me to its 
distinguished supporters the assurance of my profound 
sympathy with the cause they so bravely advocate, and 
my earnest desire for its speedy triumph. ; 

I wish I could in person tender my thanks to the noble 
women who first have dared 


“To leap the rotten pales of prejudice, 
Disyoke their necks trom custom and assert 
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That which made 
Woman and man!” 


But as I am unable to gratify my desire on this point, 
I sball leave to you the renewed expression of my inter- 
est and warm wishes for success, and shall satisty my- 

self with attentively watching and hoping for the grand 
result of the present movement in America. 

I remain, dear sir, very sincerely, 

Mary J. O’Donovan (Rossa). 

Miss Phosbe Couzins, of St. Louis, Mo., was 
then introduced and received with rapturous 
applause. She said that she wasyvery much dis- 
satisfied with public opinion in the District of 
Columbia in regard to this movement. Out 
west great men stood by them, and enthusiasm 
prevailed at conventions or meetings in aid of 
the cause. She trusted the audience would 
make amends tor their bad behavior, and ep- 
plaud or show their satisfaction and approval at 
any display of intelligence, Jearning, or humor, 
or at any flashes of wit she might deliver dur- 
ing the course of-her remaks. (Laughter, and 
loud applause.) 

To-day the revolutionary women of the nation 
were fighting with tongue and pen the battles 
of fature generations ; so did Washington fight 
for future generations and conquered. A re- 
publican form of governmeut was said to be 
the government for the people ; but where was 
a republic when the women were taxed without 
representation and deprived of their votes like 
idiots and felons? One objection the men had 
to woman’s suffrage was that woman could not 
fight; she was physically weak. In view of 
this men had the unwarrantable assumption to 
control woman’s property. ‘The ballot was the 
sign of individual liberty; with freedom it 
came to the slave. Men say women shall not 
vote, according to custom; but custom had 
nothing to do with right. (Applause.) 

Men even took the Bible to attempt to prove 
their rights over the women. But they fail to 
notice that the Bible is not at all republican ; it 
demands obedience to the kings ; and these re- 
publicans will see that they do not follow the 
Bible injunctions in carrying on the government. 
If a majority had the right to ask for a right, 
the minority had the same. Another story ad- 
vanced by the men was, that if suffrage was 


given to the women they would dance round the ’ 


ballot-box for three hundred and sixty-five days 
before and after the election, and tue poor men 
would have to} attend the baby and keep the 
kitchen. 


Men obtained the ballot for all kinds of men, 
as it was the only power to elevate mankind. A 
problem proving itself by an inverse ratio 
ought to have a prominent place in Euchd. 

Another objection advocated by men was the 
inability of woman to fight and engage in war, 
the relic of barbarous ages. If women had 
their way, not a drop of blood would be shed 
with their consent. Volumes could be written 
on the heroic deeds of women. Men had often 
been more cowardly than women. Artaxerxes, 
after a lost battle, sent a spindle to his com- 
manding general. The building of Babylon 
showed the works of a woman, and her in 
genuity. 

A woman held the position of Governor in 
France during the reign of Henry IV. with 
grent credit. Who had not heard of the hero- 
ism of Joan D’Arc, and of the maid of Sara- 
gossa, who received a pension and was decor- 
ated with medals for her deeds? How many of 
the women of the late war had received a pen- 
sion? bow many had not? There was no hero- 
ism in the present age. A national monument 
to the soldiers of the Jate war was to be erected 
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in this city, and the St. Louis women had in- 
quired whether the women of the war would be 
represented thereon. A reply was sent to them, 
stating that a marble shaft crowned with a god- 
dess of liberty would be erected if the money 
could be raised. 

After mentioning the colored women of the 
south as being especially entitled to the ballot, 
having suffered so much, Miss Couzins closed 
her remarks amid loud applause. 

The meeting then adjourned till Wednesday 
morning at ten o’clock. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, JAN. 19, 


Meeting came to order at 10 o’clock, Mrs. 
Stanton, the President in the chair. 


Tbe platform was occupied by Mrs. E. C. 
Stanton, Mrs. Josephine 8. Griffing, Senator 
Pomeroy, Miss Phebe Couzins, Mrs, M. E. 
Joslyn Gage, Miss Susan B, Anthony, Mrs. 
Rachel Moore Townsend, Kev. S. J. May, Prof. 
Willcox, Madame Anneke, Lucy R. Elmes, 
Rev. Olympia Brown, Hon. James W. Stillman, 
Mrs. E. G. Kempton, Mrs. Wilbour, and Dr, 
and Mis. Lockwood. 


Prayer, by Rev. 8S. J. May, after which Mrs. 
Josephine 8. Griffing addressed the meeting. 
She stated that the city clergy had evinced a dis- 
inclination to attend the convention, as they 
could not see any justification for the same in 
Divine revelation. She read a letter from 
Bishop Simpson, in which he wishes the con- 
vention God-speed. 


Mrs, Griffing concluded by paying a glowing 
and eloquent tribute to the late Hon. Edwin M. 
Stanton. 

Miss Anthony then read the following letter, 
part only here printed : 

MitwavKkeE, Wis., January, 1870, 
Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour, Chairman Executive Com- 
= of National Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
won: 

Dear Mapam : It is with very great regret that I am 
obliged to deny myself the pleasure of participating in 
your deliberations or being present at the convention to 
be held in Washington. The illness of one brother and 
absence of the otber render it impossible. 

I hope this convention will bring to bear on Congress 
a power it cannot withstand, backed as it is by the ever- 
increasing sentiment of the civilized world in our fa- 
vor, and the warmest heartbeats of thousands of men 
and women. 

May the star that guided the wise men of old, when 
they brought their myrrh and spice to worship the em- 
bodied spirit, guide to successful consummation this 
movement, which with deeper insight recognizes rever- 
ently divinity incarnate in every human being. 

Greetings and congratulations for Wyoming. 
West claims the banner. 


Yours truly, L. PeckHaM. 

The speaker then stated that she had also 
letters from Miss Sarah Pugh, Mrs. E. G. Pugh, 
and Abby Kimber, but, as the time was pass- 
ing, she would relieve her hearers from having 
them read to the convention. 

Mrs. Stan‘on then announced Senator Pome- 
roy as the next speaker. 

Senator Pomeroy stated that the main objec- 
tion of the ‘‘ masculines ” to the Woman’s Suf- 
frage movement was tke inability to fight. 
Well, that objection was ridiculous ; young men 
of eighteen years of age were called on to fight, 
and not to vote for three years afterward. 
There were men of forty-five and upward who, 
from age or infirmity, were prevented from 
fighting ; still they could vote. So it was 
satifactorily proven thet fighting was not a ne- 
cessary condition to voting. For that matter, 
woman did good fighting during the lite war. 
He was not in favor of compelling women to 
vote, but he would give them the right to do so 
by removing the obstacles; in other words, 
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placé them in the same condition as to rights as 
the men were, and they could exercise them if 
they pleased. He was in fayor of the Sixteenth 
Awendment, and he thought the pest place in 
the world to try the experiment was in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. They had tried the experi- 
ment of negro suffrage in the District, and it 
had proved a success and a benefit. There 
were plenty of offices in the city which could be 
filled by virtuous and now idle young ladies, 
and which were now filled by men weighing 
two hundred pounds, who were able to do a 
day’s work but now received large salaries for 
little work. 

Rey. Samuel J. May proposed, after the con- 
clusion of Senator Pomeroy’s remarks, to test 
the ladies present as to their ideas of suffrage, 
He desired that every lady in the house who de- 
sired the ballot should hold up her hand. A 
few ladies responded. 


Mrs. Stanton stated that Mr. May had adopted 
a very bad manner of submitting the question. 
She would, therefore, reconsider the vote, and 
asked all ladies who opposed the sixteenth 
amendment to please rise from their seats, and 
those in favor to retain them. 

About sixteen ladies arose, amidst great mirth 
and laughter. 

The Chair then announced to Senator Pome- 
roy that the meeting had expressed itself largely 
in favor of female suffrage. She was displeased 
with the praise of gentlemen who had stated 
that woman had stood her wrongs for six thou- 
sand years. Women, in advocating their rights 
for the last twenty years, had been as brave as 
the men who stood upon the field of battle. To 
stand the ridicule and sneers ot the whole na- 
tion reqnired more courage than to face the 
mouth of the cannon. It was the sheerest non- 
sense for women to decline signing a suffrage 
petition or attend a convention on the ground 
that their names might appear in public prints. 
It was well known that every fashionable woman 
was highly offended when a reporter, in describ- 
ing a brilliant reception or ball, omitted to 
mention her, and the beautiful dress she wore . 

Mrs. Stanton, after speaking very highly of 
the lady, introduced Madame Anneke, a German 
lady, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who addressed 
the meeting. She stated that, being a foreigner, 
allowance should be made for her defective pro- 
nunciation. , If she could not speak the Eng- 
lish language, she could speak the language of 
the heart. She came from the west, burdened 
heavily with petitions, signed by one thousand 
residents of the State of Wisconsin. She would 
appeal to her countrymen, Carl Schurz and Fin- 
kelnburg, to assist in the last struggle for uni- 
versal liberty. 

Mrs, Stanton then introduced a Quaker lady, 
Mrs. Rachel Moore Townsend, of Philadelphia, 
who said : Men were too fearful of their popu. 
larity to work in this great reform, and descanted 
at some length on the fearful effects of drunk- 
enness. 

The Rev. Olympia Brown particularly ad- 
dressed herself to that small minority of ladies 
who had expressed themselves opposed to the 
Sixteenth Amendment’ She admired their in- 
dependence of character, for it showed they 
were the kind of women that the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage wished to win over to their 
cause. She thought them honest in their opi- 
nions, but prejudiced. It required strong minds 
to combat against the common enemy—com- 
mon prejudice. They may think they do not 
require this right, as they might be blessed with 
comfortable homes, and be satisfied with the 
condition they were jn. A change might come 
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—even to them, but even if it did not, ought 
they not to pity other women whose situation 
was less comfortable than therr own? She al- 
luded to the idle lives of young women, to 
which they were condemned by the customs of 
society, and said Christianity demanded a use- 
ful life from every woman as well as every man. 
This cause is the cause of the civilized world, 
and will go on till the ballot is in the hands of 
every American woman, 

Mr. Stillman, of R. I., doubted not the result 
of this agitation would be to secure the univer- 
sal franchise of all women. Women would be 
admitted to all colleges of the land, and to the 
study of the arts and sciences. 


Miss Anthony said that Senator Pomeroy was 
here to advocate Woman Suffrage. It might be 
attributed to the fact that he had a consti- 
tuency to sustain him. He had Kansas’ 9,070 
votes of 1867, and knew now that it would be 
double that. Let the people of other states 
make as strong an expression, and their repre- 
sentatives would quickly fird their places here 
too. She wanted women to emigrate to Wyo- 
ming and make a model state of it by sending 
a woman Senator to the national Capitol. She 
would go thsre, if she had time, but her mis- 
sion was in the states, where she was to give 
her time and der labors until the grext refurm 
was accomplished. This high-toned, cheap 
oratory would not do. She desired women 
to work—to come forward and become mem- 
bers of the national organization, and to pay 
their dollar, or twenty-five dollars, or twenty- 
five hundred dollars. She desired the Finance 
Committee to take their pencils and paper and 
canvas the hall for signatures of membersbip, 
and money, commencing at the dbor, so as to 
catch every single fugitive. She invited all 
ladies who visit New York especially to visit the 
Woman’s Bureau, and her own sanctum, the 
editoral rooms of Tae Revotvution. She was 
sure every sensible woman would subscribe for 
Tue REVOLUTION. 


Miss Phebe Couzins, of St. Louis, Mo., said 
custom was hard on woman. When she had 
finished her education, and felt she possessed 
talents for another sphere than home, society 
demanded her to stay at home till somebody 
picked her up. The lives of most women were 
a struggle against the partiality of the laws. By 
what right could a man dictate the sphere of a 
woman's energy ? 

Miss Couzins’s remarks were received with 
great applause. 

The committee on credentials reported the 
persons entitled to vote. 

The convention then adjourned until eight 
o'clock. 

Eventna Sesston—Mrs. Stanton called the 
meeting to order, and read the following letters 
from Senator Ross and Hon. Matt. H. Carpen- 
ter of Wisconsin : 

WasHINGTON, January 19, 1870. 
Miss Susan B, Anthony : 

Dear Mapam : I am in receipt of your invitation to 
be present this evening at the meetinz of the National 
Suffrage Association, but have to express my regret at 
my inability, by reason of previous engagements, to do 
80. Accept, however, my assurance of tull and cordial 
sympathy with the movement to extend the right of sut- 
frage to the women of the country, and my pledge to 
make that sympathy active on the first or all occasions 
that may arise for my official action. 


Very respectfully your obedient, E. G. Ross. 


WASHINGTON, January 19. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton: 
» Mapam: Your favor of the 18th instant, inviting me 
to address the convention now in session in this city for 


received, I regret that my official duties will not allow 
me the time to comply with this request ; but I assure 
you, and the ladies with whom you are associated, that 
I am heartily in sympathy with the efforts you are mak- 
ing for the success of the cause which you especially 
have so long and so ably advocated. 
I beg turther to say that the bestowal of the right of 
equal political suffrage upon the women of this republic 
cannot, in my judgment, be much longer withhela, and 
that whatever influence I have shall be exerted, at every 
proper opportunity, to hasten the consummation for 
which you are laboring. 
I have the honor to be, very truly, yours, 

Marr. H, CARPENTER. 
Mrs. Stanton made a speech on the Sixteenth 
Amendment, which was listened to with the 
closest attention, and its strong points enthu- 
astically applauded. 


At its close, Miss Anthony asked all who were 

in favor of this amendment to answer ‘“ Aye.” 

The expression in favor was nearly unani- 

mous. 

Miss Anthony, then, with complimentary re- 

marks, introduced Miss Jennie Collins, of Lowell, 

Mass., who addressed the meeting in a speech 

of some length, which was broken by frequent 

applause. She came to plead the cause of the 

working women, her associates. She knew the 
dignity of the kitchen, many of whose occu- 
pants were the daughters of refined and wealthy 
parents. If these girls could tell their story to 
the ladies of Washington, they would not rest 
till Congress had conceded to them their rights. 

The sufferings of the factory girls could hardly 
be described; poor wages for hard labor, in 
dirty rooms, shut out from bright sunshine, 
with dreary homes, heavy task, and unceasing 
toil, was but part of their misery. With a love 
of the ennobling and beautiful, a natural taste 
for reading and study, many of them were led 
astray from the path of virtue, by the artifices 
of men, often the sons of their own employers, 
end nothing was done to prevent their fall. She 
closed with feeling remarks in regard to the 
widows of those who fell in the late war. 


Miss Collins’s remarks elicited much applause. 

Miss Anthony announced that the Senate 
Committee on the District were to receive the 
Committee of the National Woman’s Suffrage 
Association on Saturday morning at 10 o’clock, 
when the convention adjourned until 10:30 the 
following morning. So great was the interest 
evinced, that a third day’s session had been ar- 
ranged, 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The conventicn reassembled punctual to the 
hour, with Mrs. Stanton in the chair. 
Among the large and fashionable audience 
present were many Senators and members of 
Congress, as wellas other distinguished persons. 


Mrs. Griffiing read a lengthy and interesting 
letter from Mrs. Frances D. Gage. 
In the crowded state of our columns we have 
room for but a small portion of it : 
* * ca * * * oe 
More}than one-halt of the ‘* people, intelligences, per- 
sons of the nation,”’ are to-day without the right of 
franchise, and can exert no civil power in the govern - 
ment, and have no voice in electing its representatives. 
They have no voice in making the Jaws under which 
they live. If they commit offences they are punished 
the same as if voters. If they have property it is taxed 
precisely the same and for the same purposes as is the 
property of the voter. Government money and land§ 
and revenues are appropriated for echools, colleges, and 
institutions of learning by the voters for their own use, 
while the non-voters are debarred all rights and privi- 
leges in the same. Aud it may be said that the disfran- 
chised ‘‘ have no rights that the enfranchised are bound 
to respect.” 
* * * * * * * 
A government that fails to execute its own laws and 


people. We therefore demand that representatives of the 
People ‘shall guarantee to every state in this Union a 
republican form of government;” that the right of 
suffrage be guaranteed to all persons of sound mind and 
adult years, without regard to race, color, or sex. 
Respecttully, Frances D. GaGE. 

Rev. Olympia Brown addressed the meeting, 
saying when a woman paid her taxes she should 
have a right of saying for herself how the money 
should be spent. The announcenient that the 
Governor of Wyoming Territory was in the au- 
dience created some excitement to the interrup- 
tion of Miss Brown’s speech. When order was 
restored, she pursued her subject on Bible 
grounds, 


Miss Couzins having been requested by some 

one in the audience to speak again, said Mis- 
souti was ahead in the cause of justice. She 

claimed every woman had a right to be tried by 

a jury of her peers, who must be women. The 

men of the time are not responsible for the 

state of society, but they would be held to ac- 
count for the continuance of it. 

Miss Anthony announced the speakers for the 
evening, when the convention adjourned till 
7:30. 

Eventna Sesston.- -At 7 o'clock the large hall 
was again crowded with a distinguished and 
fashionable audience. Upon the platform were 
E. Cady Stanton, the president ; Mrs. Charlotte 
Wilbour, Mrs. Paulina W. Davis, Mrs. Martha 
C. Wright, Miss Anthony, Mrs. M. E. Joslyn 
Gage, Madame Anneke, Mrs. Josephine Gnffing, 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, Rev. 8. J. May, Mrs. 
Elmes, Mrs. Kempton, and many others. 


Madam Anneke was the first speaker, and in 
her forcible way made a strong argument in 
favor of the proposed Sixteenth Amendment. 
Every true and noble German was in favor of 
giving the same rights to his wife he himself en- 
enjoyed. 

Rey. Samucl J. May said the movement was 
the most radical one ever proposed to the civil- 
ized world. America had suffered severely be- 
cause it had violated the rights of 4,000,000 
people. If the rights of 15,000,000 were much 
longer violated, severe suffering still would be 
induced. 

After some discussion by Miss Anthony, Prof. 
Willcox, Mrs. Stanton, and one or two speakers 
‘the audience, regarding the wages paid the 
women employed in the U. 8. Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the course of the trustees of the pub- 
lic schools of the District of Columbia, Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbour was introduced, and gave 
a powerful argument in favor of suffrage. She 
said: In demanding suffrege for women we 
are not making any icnovation on political 
principles, but only attempting to restore the 
broken connection between practice and profes- 
gion. 

A steady, constant, palpable ignoring of the 
application of great truths, like the claim of 
woman’s rights, and the equality of all before 
the law, begets a reckless manner of assertion, 
an illogical application of premises, and thence 
a sort of organic dishonesty of mind which is 
carried into practice almost unconsciously. 

Every subject of a government who has not 
a voice in its conduct is openly degraded, and 
must be something more or less than human 
not to show it in the conduct of his lite. 

We demand the ballot for women in the name 
of that very domesticity which is urged against 
it, of that home whose peace has always been 
more marred by passive servility and mascu- 
line suthority than by any over-assertion of 
individuality, on the part of the so-called part- 
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We demand it in the name of those unfilled 
aspirations of the soul of women, thot no sub- 
ordinate sphere can satisfy, and that are just 
as sacred in the eyes of God as the subdlimest 
desires of our brothers. We demand it in the 
name of justice, that daring to hang a woman 
for trampling on its laws, should give her the 
same right to be tried by her peers that you 
give the lowest male citizen in this republic. 

We demand the ballot in the name of that 
consistency which is outraged in the denial of 
the fundamental law of your commonwealth by 
our disfranchisement. 

Thave no fear but that this struggle will edu- 
cate women to the place we demand, and the 
greatness of the purpose will make us greater 
tor the execution of it ; and when the hosts of 
even vacilating are enthused and enlightened 
by the noble magnetism of those strong, calm, 
beautiful souls who give us the measure of wo- 
manly possibility to deny, they will move for- 
ward in serried order to the music 51f their own 
rekindled thoughts, with a power which shall 
not ask even the jarring ramshorns to shake 
the walls of exclusiveness around this political 
Jericho. 

Remarks followed by Rev. Mr. May, Mr. Hin- 
ton of Washington, and Miss Anthony, the 
latter of whom related her Kansas experience. 
She was followed by Mrs. Stanton. She said 
this was no more the woman’s question than the 
man’s. She desired the women to be educated 
as wellas the men. She desired girls to be in- 
dustrious as well as men. The man who spent 
his days mm idleness was not respected, still so- 
ciety held that woman’s sphere was to do noth- 
ing. But the fortunes of parents were often 
swept away, and what was to be the fate of they 
‘ daughters. Girls should be able to live inde- 
pendent of their fathers, necessity sooner or 
later might demand it. But the ladies of fashion 
and of luxury say that they do not want the 
ballot, they were well provided for. These wo- 
men never thought of the struggles of the poor 
working woman. [If the rich could dispense 
with the ballot, the poor could not. Many wo- 
men could form no idea of the sufferings of the 
poor, they perbaps never read Victor Hugo's 
great work, ‘‘Les Miserables.” How was it 


these ladies did not desire to vote. Did the, 


feeling heart of womanhood not desire the bal- 
lot when it saw a poor unfortunate wretch hung 
in order to help to abolish this relic of barbarism- 
When they saw a fair-haired boy shut up in the 
vilest prison, under the most barbarous disci- 
pline, did they not desire the ballot in order to 
better these institutions. ‘‘ Let us feel for the 
sons of the poor as we feel for our own,” and 
everything would go right. (Applause.) Con- 
ventions had been held to propose measures to 
lessen crime, and they proposed a licensed 
system of vice, after the barbarous custom of 
Europe. No true man, no true woman would 
vote m favor of such a disgraceful bill. Leg- 
islation should be for the deughters of the poor 
as well as for the rich. Vice never recruited 
from the ranks of the toiling girls; it took the 
gay, the well raised bat impoverished girls. 
Woman’s vote meant the building up of a true 
republic, founded on true womanhood. They 
were the architects of their families, of their 
states, of their churches. Woman's mission 
was a grand and unlimited one. As the artist 
chiseled from the rough block of marble the 
beautiful angel imprisoned in the block, so ‘‘ wo- 
man’s suffrage” was to chisel out of the 
block of superstition, the long imprisoned wo- 
man, free in all her beauty and glory. 





Miss Anthony then read a letter from Hon. 
Jacob H. Ela, of New Hampshire, wherein he 
assures the Convention of his hearty sympathy. 
She announced that a committee from the con- 
vention were to have an interview with the Sen- 
ate Committee on the District of Columbia at 
half past ten on Saturday, and they hoped to 
make it a joist hearing of the Committees of 
both Houses of the District. 

The past three days, she said, had been an 
old-fashioned protracted or camp-meeting. Who 
would have thought that people of Washington 
would come there and listen to these women, 
who had never had any instruction, or attended 
even a debating society. They were not orators, 
but they commanded attention because they 
spoke from their souls, and because they had 
something tosay. The audience listened, not 
because they were learned or eloquent after the 
fashion of the world, but because they had come 
here to tell the truth, bocause tiey tell of wo- 
man’s wrongs through ages, and because they 
felt that the hour for these wrongs to be 
righted had come. 

If this Congress did not pass the Sixteenth 
Amendment, the Forty-second would. If this 
Congress desired to make itself immortal, now 
was an opportunits to do so. 

She then spoke of the convention just about 
to close, as a decided success, and called upon 
Senator Sherman, of Ohio, to address the meet- 
ing, who expressed himself highly pleased with 
the Convention to which he only came asa 
listener. 

. Syeacvuse, January 18, 1870. 

Mas. M. E. J. Gace—Dear Friend: I doubt not this 
meeting wil: urge emphatically apon Congress the duty 
of striking the word * male” from the Suffrage bill for 
the District of Columbia. It isa gross injustice, a shame 
that such a term should be in any legal paper defining 
citizenship in any civilized state, especially a shame that 
jt should stand in a bill touching Suffrage, in what 
ought to be the model District, the choice sample 
ground of wise and just government tor the model re- 
public. Let an indignant protest and admonition go up 
in regard to this matter trom your convention, that 
Congress shall not dare to disregard. I trust also that 
the convention will urge upon Congress the eminent fit- 
ness and duty ot passing without delay the Sixteenth 
Amendment and submitting the same to the legislatures 
ot the several states tor ratification. 

The world is moving to-day in the direction of the 
abolition of cll monopolies of privilege aod that of equal 
and exact justice and fair play to ali classes. Woman 
now has the floor; the hour has sirack for her. Wyom:ng 
and Colorado are already setting example for the older 
communities. Let the preaching of this taith in effec- 
live way, its benign and thorough working, begin at 
Jerusalem, at the capital of the nation. and may your 
convention urge the work tu immediate undertaking, 
aye, and completion then, at home. 

Yours truly, Cas. D. B. Miri. 
CORNELL University, IrHaca N. Y., Jan. 17, 1870. 

Mrs, M. E. Jostyn GaGe—Dear Madam: I beg you 
to be assured tnat I heartily sympathize with ali well- 
directed efforts to secure to woman equality betore the 
law: 

Whatever can be done to give ber a fair and equal 
chance with man, is duc to her, and no effort of mine 
shall be wanting to secure so desirable a consummation. 

Very respecfully yours, Homer B. Spracur. 


Mrs. Helen Taylor, of London, after express- 
ihg the wish that she might be with us says : 

It isa great delight to hear of tbe numerous societies, 
in various countries, working well and vigorously for 
that justice which for so long has been denied to women. 
The time cannot be far distant now, when we shall at- 


tain the right of cxpressing our opinion by giving a 
vote. 


Beside those published, letters joining in the 
demand for a Sixteenth Amendment were re- 
received from E. H. G. Clarke, of Troy, N. Y. ; 
8. D. Dillaye, of Syracuse ; Martha B. Dickin- 
son, Sarah Pugh, Mrs. E. K. Pagh, and Abby 
Kimber, of Philadelphia. and many others. 





After further business remarks by Miss An- 
thony, the Convention adjourned sine die. 


Delegates from the following states were 
present: New York, New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, Massechusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, Vermont, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia. 
‘North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Miniesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Wyoming, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, California, 
and the District of Columbia. 


During the sessions of the Convention some 
two hundred ladies ard gentlemen of Wash- 
ington joined the National Woman's Suffrage 
Association, and petitions for woman suffrage 
numbering fifteen or twenty thousand names, 
were laid before Congress. But the crowning 
success of the Convention was the respectful 
reception of its Committee by a joint Committee 
of both Houses of Congress, a full account of 
which will be found in another column. 
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VOICES FROM CONNECTICUI. 
ieaiiiiens 

Dear Revotvrion : I send you a few extracts 
from letters which I have recently received from 
an intelligent young farmer of thisetate. They 
are interesting as showing the bold which our 
cause obtains upon sensible people of honest 
minds, who are surrounded by the wholesome 
influences of country life ; and they are encour- 
aging as showing how such persons, when oon- 
verted to Woman Suffrage, can become and are 
ready to become active and efficient helpers of 
it. 

These and similar letters, received from 
others, show me very clearly that in this con- 
servative old state, we are gaining and shall 
constantly gain valuable adherents to our cause. 

Truly yours, L B. H. 
Hartford, Conn., Jan. 16, 1870. 
November 22, 1869. 
Dear Mapam : We are to have a public debate on this 
question: “Resolved, That the elective franchise 
ought to be extended to woman,’’ December 8th. Our 
opponents say we oughtto have a woman on tbe affirm- 
ative to speak for herself. Where can we get one? I 
think the calm self-possession and sympathetic elocu- 
tion of a woman on our platform, will avail more than 
our masculine talk. To be sure, this is a small place, 
bat then power is not slways measured by numbers. 
We havea glorious acquisition in Nasby. The wits 
wip. Your success at Hartford was splendid and we 
must follow it up. Shall be there to see next time. 
Well! the battle goes bravely on. Conservatives look 
blue and throw democratic institutions overboard ; and 
ery out for restrictions on the franchise, One man can 
answer for five better than they can for themselves. In- 
dividual responsibility and universal suffrage are awful 
bugbears. 
Strange, that after our terrible baptism of fire and 
blood, men should take counsel only of their fears and 
have not faith in humanity and God. bd ° ° 


January 12, 1870. 

Having had a little experienco last night, you will 
pardon me for hastening to tell you of it. 

I was icvited to attend the Lyceum in M. and help 
the Woman Suffrage question. It was late when I ar- 
rived, and the clerk was calling the nameg of the affirm- 
ative speakers to open the debate. All declined. The 
question has never been up there. They at onoe in- 
sisted on my doing it, There were four Jawyers, one 
Rev., merchants and farmers. Each speaker was limited 
to fifteen minutes. No, would not be taken for answer, 
so I went at it. 

1st. The organic principles of our government. 

9d. Taxation witbout representation is tyranny. 

3d. Granting the franchise will lead to redress of wo- 
man’s legal wrongs. 

4th. Withholding ittends to ignorance and degrada- 
tion : ’ 

Therefore it will be a benefit to woman and a blessing 
to society to extend to her tho franchise. I laid stress 
on the fact that it was woman’s duty to vote, She mus 
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be placed on an equality before the law, before the 
social reform at which we all aim can take place. 

After speaking, the negative tailed to fill their turns. 
They wanted to think of the matter. If woman wanted 
this privilege, why don’t she ask for it, etc. They 
wanted to hear further of the matter and adjourned to 
two weeks from Wednesday night. They were candid 
and fair, wished to know what effect it would have 
on equalizing wages,etc. What did the bible argu- 
ment mean? If you think of anything that will help me, 
please designate where it is obtainable. My conviction 
1s the same as Charles Sumner’s. When woman signi- 
fies a desire for the ballot, the American people will give 
it. 

Last year Icould nol find a woman who wished to 
vote: nowI can countascore. I bave come to the con- 
clusion that the women as a mass will do'as the men 
say. If we say it is their duly and we must have their 
influence, they willcome. * * * * * 


January 4, 1870. 

I did not rece‘ve your package till ‘ast night. Atter a 
hard days work in the woods, I had but little inclination 
toread. It sbows how wide-spread the sentiment of 
justice to woman is in the community, to find some of 
theablest minds expressing the thoughts revolving in 
your ownmind. Ihave been reading Julia Wedgewood’s 
article on Female Suffrage, which vou recommended so 
highly, and I found the main poinis were those which I 
had chopped out foran answer as to the effect of suf- 
frage on wages. ‘‘ Woman’s Work and Culture’’ leaves 
me nothing to desire on the application of the question. 

I shall strive to make a strong point on woman’s 
duty to vote, in M., so that public sentiment can be 
brought to bear for the enforcement of the Maine Law 
against the sixteen rum-sbops in their town. 

The leader of the negative in this place does not wish 
to discuss Wornan’s Suffrage any more. Admits that 
women wil] vote in Connecticut in less than six years, 
This is more than I have dared to claim. If Vermont 
carries itthis year, the reform will sweep right along. I 
have enlisted for life, and nailed the flag to the mast. 
We shall conquer. Tell Mr. H. I have enhsted Mr. W. 
into the caure afler a half day’s talk. He is a young law- 
yer of ability and will do good service. Will circulate 
the pamphlets and petitions. Thanks for them. 





LADY BYRON ON “ FALLEN WOMEN.” 
eee eee 

Mrs. Dau of Boston says in the daily Adver- 
tiser of that city, that when Lady Byron had 
been asked to give her name as Lady Patroness 
to an effort to reclaim unfortunate women, her 
instinctive delicacy always deterred her. When 
it was urged that avy words of her's would have 
great weight on account of her well known 
character, she wrote the annexed appeal, to be 
used, without signature, 1s a private circular : 


APPEAL. 


We aro taught by St. John that love for a fellow-crea- 
ture is the absolutely necessary conditian of love to God, 
and that the forgiveness of sin is bound up with our 
having loved much. All experience of amendment at- 
tests the truth of this principle. Apply it, then, to the 
case of fallen women. Toward whom can they exer” 
cise such affection as the Gospel speaks of ? Towards 
the authors of their rnin? Toward their associates in 
guilt? Toward those who repudiate them as outcasts 
or would ignore their existence? If the impure could 
love the innocent —if they could feel ‘‘ virtue in her own 
form how lovely,” might they not offer that tribute? 
No ; it would ve rejected as an insult, scorned as an 
hypocrisy ; we deny them the means, the very possi- 
bility of being ireed from sin, and sinning no more. 

In fact, we say let them remain unconverted, rather 
than pollute our atmosphere ; it is enough to give them 
a reiuge opart and mercenary care. Is there, then, no 
higher christian grace than this? Could we not be 
more virtuous that they night be less vicious? Dare 
we not, after making it possible for them to love us, by 
tenderness, succor and consolation, to allow them to 
love us, to see in our eyes the witness of a holier kind. 
ness than they have yet known ? 


Yes, let us give sisters to the sisterless, ard through 
that bleseed sympatby, God to the goilless. 

Asylums are good, missionaries better, organization 
indispenmble ; but what profiteth all without charity ? 
Gratitude is the answer of heart to heart. 

{t resolves itself into prayer to God and service to 
man. The grand secret of redemption, divine or human, 
lies in the words, “‘ Who first loved us,” 
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Go forth, then, woman, strong in that faith ! go forth 
to learn even more than to teach ; and if you have never 
telt a common bond between you and these degraded 
ones, recognize it now. 

While humbly thankful for your happier lot, lay your 
privileges at the feet of those who have forfeited theirs, 
and take upon you their burdens; so shall all be 
brought nearer to Him who gave Himself for us, the just 
for the unjust. 





—_———$ 


LETTER FROM MRS. MILLER. 
meinen 
INTERNATIONAL WOMAN’S ASSOCIATION. 
Geneva, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1870. 

Dear Revouvtion : The following circular of 
the International Woman’s Association, sent 
from Switzerland, by Madame Goegg, you 
would, perhaps, like to publish : 

*“«The International Woman’s Association,” 
pursaing with zeal the work it commenced in 
June, 1868, would restate the’ end it proposes 
and the motives which actuate it. Its aim is to 
protest publicly against the injustice of certain 
ot the laws of all countries in regard to wo- 
man; to point out the wretchedness and the 
abuses which these laws occasion ; to labor to 
change them ; and to demand for woman equal- 
ity with man in the enjoyment of all social and 
political rights. 


It wishes, at the same time, to form among 
virtuous women of all countries and all social 
conditions, a bond of union and a solidarite of 
moral interests which shall destroy the syste- 
matic isolation in which women have lived in 
respect to one another, and to constitute for 
them a rallying centre—a bond which shall per- 
mit them to work together for mutual aid. 

To persons animated by sincere religious con- 
victions, who would wish to see our Association 
throw out the banner of a creed, we would say : 
Our aim is to secure the well-being of all wo- 
men without distinction of theologies, and we 
should fail in our attempt.if we did not not re- 
main entirely impartial at this point. 

To those who dread a social danger in the 
change’ of woman’s position, we would say: 
Fear nothing—the daughter, the wife, the 
mother; will always conciliate their new ay- 
ties with the old. The more a woman is en- 
lightened by education, ennobled by work, and 
elevated by the exercise of her rights, the more 
will she excel in virtues—forgetfulness of duty 
springs from .ignorance and from mora! and 
physical dependence. 


Our Association has already surmounted the 
first obstacles—the most difficult steps are taken 
—the route is laid out—we have but to follow, 
with courage and perseverance. 


We conjure woman to shake off the sad indif- 
ference which leads her to neglect the examina- 
tion of new and serious ideas. 

We would also say that the oppressed who 
struggle for a just cause should not be dis- 
couraged by the apparent want of success, nor 
by a protracted struggle; but should, on the 
contrary, be stimulated to renewed exertion 
that the end may be sooner attained. 

Marre Goraa, President. 


The Central Committee of this Association is 
inGeneva, Switzerland. There are Local Com- 
mittees in Germany, America, England, France, 
Italy, Portugel and Switzerland. The Ameri- 
can Committee consists of Mrs. E. C. Stanton, 
New York, and Mrs. E. 8. Miller, Geneva, N.Y., 
with either of whom those wishing to become 
members may communicate. The fee of mem- 
bership is three francs (60 cents in gold) yearly. 

In a private letter from Madame Goegg, she 





says: ‘When I think of the justice of our 


cause, and when I see it defended by advocates 
as eminent as Heinzenin America, J. 8. Mill in 
Engiand, Richerin France, and Morelli in Italy, 
my heart thrilis, and J say to myself: it 1s im- 
possible that we shall not succeed in a few years. 
‘* Mill’s book, how beautitul and good! I have 
not found a line in opposition to my own views. 
It expresses what I feel, what Isay, and what I 
wish I might say to the four quarters of the globe. 
The book of Mr. Morelli is quite new. It was 
only yesterday that I received it. It is called 
‘Woman and Science,’ and I suppose tbat Mr. 
Morelli draws trom science the same conclusions 
in behalf of woman which Mr. Mill gives us from 
the great principles of justice and equity.” 

Speaking of Mrs. Stanton, Madame Goegg 
says: ‘‘Her name is a glorious banner!” and 
that itis inscribed on their Circular with plea- 
sure and deep gratitude. 

Rejoicing in the continued life and vigor of 
THE REVOLUTION, 


Yours truly, Euizsera 8. Mitr. 











OVER THE FENCE. 





Dear Revoiution: You may set me down 
at once, as a thorough advocate for ‘‘ Woman’s 
Rights,” from this day, henceforth, and forever. 

I have been, as the politicians say, ‘“‘ On the 
fence,’ ever since the gtand movement was 
inaugurated, silently looking on, and hoping 
for clearer visior. It has come at last, witha 
stunning blow, which has wholly converted me, 
** body and soul,” tc this noble cause. Iam 
now over the fence. 


I would not thrust private griefs into public 
ears, but attentive observation for many years 
has fully demonstrated that under the present 
administration of affairs, as a general thing, a 
wife has no rights that a husband feels bound to 
respecl. 

It is the cause of more sorrows and separa- 
tions than all the poverty that ever was inflicted 
upon mankind. If ‘‘ Woman Suffrage” is the 
remedy, let it speedily come—if not, probe to 
the very centre of the evil, leave not a stone 
unturned, that may help to bring about a revo- 
lution so greatly needed. D. N. 

- Chicago, January 12, 1870. 








SEQUEL TO “‘UP BROADWAY.” 
—= > 


I observe with great pleasure that Eleanor 
Kirk has commenced a serial in the columns of 
the Citizen and Round Table, entitled, **A Sequel 
to Up Broadway.” ‘‘ Up Broadway” origi- 
nally appeared in Tae Revo.vtton, and is soon 
to be issued by G. W. Carleton, in book form. 
Both are from life, and the latter promises to 
be as intensely interesting as the former. The 
amount of good such stories accomplish is in- 
calculable; and I am not only glad for the 
readers of the Citizen, and the hundreds of suffer~ 
ing women who, through this narration, will be 
given strength to fight and conquer, but for the 
Citizen itself. My attention has been from time 
to time directed to short and snappish articles 
in the editorial columns of the Citizen, reflect- 
ing seriously upon the conduct of some of the 
foremost women in the reform movement, in- 
variably speaking of them as “wild women.” 
Now I congratulate its editor not only upon 
having procured the services of the writer—but 
also one of the wildest of the so-called ‘‘ wild 
women.” Surely ‘‘ straws show which way the 





wind blows,” ALLA. - 
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MR. GREELEY AWAKE. 


—_—__.—— 


Tue most striking feature of the Woman’s Suffrage 
campaign at Washiogton is reserved for the last. We 
print on the second page this morning a careful and very 
interesting account of the interview between the Com- 
mittee from the Woman’s Suffrage Convention and the 
Joint Committees of the House and Senate of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. If these excellent women do not ap- 
pear to so good advantage when subjected to the calm 
cross-examination of the Committee as they did in the 
midst of their imperious eloquence on the platform, they 
must not charge the blame of it upon us.—Tribune. 

The Tribune to-day does not print careful or 
truthfal reports of our Conventions. It con- 
stantly misrepresents both the ladies and gen- 
tlemen who attend them. For example: the 
Honorable Senator from Ohio, John Sherman, 
being invited to speak, arose and in a gentle- 
manly manner declined, as he had come to listen 
and not to talk ; he was reported in the Tribune 
as having run out cf the house. 


We heard the Hon. Charles Sumner tell the 
Tribune reporter that the hearing before the 
District Committee had made a deep impression; 
that in the twenty years of his public life he had 
never seen acommittee more interested in a 
subject before them, nor a cause more ably 
advocated. Yet the 7ribune says “it was not ap- 
parent that any favorable impression had been 
made apon the Committee.” 

The Zribune says Gov. Campbell of Wyoming 
was not in the Convention. He was there, and 
when called on to speak hastened to the dress- 
ing room where several ladies on the platform 
went to shake hands with him. Like Gen. 
Grant, he is not given to speech-making, and 
begged to be excused. He visited the ladies at 
the Arlington House and was in the Convention 
several times, all of which the Zribune reporter 
knew. Again, it says some half dozen of the 
members were in the Convention at different 
times. Hundreds were there. Of the many we 
met at receptions, at the hotel and the Capitol, 
all said they had been there. The whole report 
is unfair, as all other papers fully show. 

The Tribune says,when Mr. Cooke, of Illinois, 
asked Mrs. Stanton what evidence she had that 
the women desired to vote, that ‘‘ the lady an- 
swered irrelevantly.” She answered clearly 
and pointedly, that she had just been address- 
ing large audiences of women in the West, in 
seven different States, shaking hands and talk- 
ing with hundreds everywhere, in private as 
well as public, aud she found the women most 
enthusiastically alive on the whole subject. 


She referred the gentleman to the immense 
number of petitions sent into the several State 
Legislatures, the New York Constitutiona] Con- 
vention in 67, as well as into Congress for the 
last eight years. No paper but the Yribune 
reports that Mrs. Stanton said Mr. Greeley’s 
caution on our question is the result of his de- 


sire to be President, or that Miss Anthony 


advised women not to marry. Both statements 
are false. 


If the Tribune reporter, who has been 
kindly recognized in our most private circles is 
encouraged to retail in the editorial sanctum of 
that office what she sees and hears, and mis- 
represents our social life, as she does our public 
utterances, we are not surprised at the tone of 
that journal. Itis as absurd for the Zribune to 
send a mere child who has no knowledge of 
or sympathy with this grand movement, to re- 
port the proceedings of a Convention, as it 
would have been to have sent some popinjay of 
Tory blood and sympathies to report the hot 
debates of Jefferson, Hancock, Adams and Pat- 
rick Henry, to tell the world that these men, 
fighting for freedom, demanding * liberty or 
death,” had “ no atmosphere of calm, considerate 
justice.” 

The Zribune would no doubt have told those 
contentious gentlemen to walk into Great 
Bnitain and take their rights; and *‘* stopped its 
ears to their profane and vain babblings.” 


Many leading gentlemen in Washington, who 
noted the profound impression made by the 
Convention in all circles, expressed their aston- 
ishment thata man of Mr. Greeley’s sense of 
honor and justice, should allow so grave a move- 
ment of women of such dignity, ability and high 
character to be thus flippantly served up in the 
columns of his journal which has been supposed 
to give its readers the historical events of the 
day, and not carricatures, by unthinking or pre- 
judiced minds, Ifthe Tribune wishes its readers 
to know how well American women can appear 
before a Congressional Committee, it should 
pubhsh their arguments, instead of a mere child 
reporter's feeble impressions. 





SENATOR SHERMAN AND THE WOMEN. 


To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Sm : Permit me to correct an errcr in your 
report of the proceedings at the Woman’s Suf- 
frage Convention just closed in this city. It 
stated that Senator Sherman, when called upon 
to come forward and speak, responded not, but 
turned his back upon Miss Anthony and marched 
to the door. I leveled my opera-glass at Sena- 
tor Sherman vhen Miss Anthony first called up- 
on him ond attentively watched every move- 
ment he made. He arose and said that he did 
not come to speak but to listen, and would sim- 
ply say that he had been very much gratified, 
and resuming his seat he remained until the 
close of the meeting. H. M. Barnarp. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 22, 1870. 








THE WOMEN IN WASHINGTON. 


—_—_e——. 


DEPUTATION FROM THE NATIONAL WOMAN'S SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION BEFORE THE JOINT COMMIT- 
TEES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


A Depuration consisting of Mrs. M. E. Jos- 
lyn Gage, Charlotte B. Wilbour, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Paulina Wright Davis, Madam Anneke, 
Martha ©, Wright, Rev. Olympia Brown, Isa- 
bella Beecher Hooker, Phoebe Couzens, Jose. 
phine S. Griffiing, and Susan B. Anthony, was 
appointed from the Convention to wait on the 
District Committees and ask a hearing, which 
was granted for Saturday, Jan. 22d. The Depu- 
tation attended by a large number cf distin- 
guished friends of the cause appeared at the Cap- 
itol, crowding one of the large committee rooms. 
The Joint Committees from the Senate and the 





House consisting of Honorables Hamlin, Sumner, 





Patterson, Rice, Vickers, Pratt, Harris, Cook, 
Welcker, Williams, Cowles, Bowles, Gilfillen, 
were punctual to the minute, and gave the 
fadies a respectful hearing of two hours. 

Senator Hamlin, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia, called 
the meeting to order and spoke as follows : 

We have met this morning for the purpose 
of considering two petitions which have been 
presented, I believe, only to the Senate Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia. The first 
one is a petition, very numerously signed, I 
think, by both ladies and gentlemen of this 
city ; and, in a few brief words, it adds that : 
‘*The undersigned, residents of the District of 
Columbia, earnestly, but respectfully request 
that you extend the Right of Suffrage to the 
women of the District of Columbia.” The 
other memorial, very nearly as brief, is in these 
words: ‘* The undersigned citizens of the 
United States pray your honorable body that 
in the proposed amendments to the Constitution 
which may come before you in regard to Suf- 
frage, and in any law affecting Suffrage, in the 
District of Columbia or in any Territory, the 
right of voting may be given to the women on 
the same terms as to the men.” 

Upon this subject we have some lady friends 
who desire to address us, and I have the plea- 
sure of introducing to you Mrs. Stanton, who 
will offer us some suggestions, 

Mrs. Stanton addressed the Committee as 
follows : 


HonoraBte GENTLEMEN : Accustomed to ap- 
peal to the sentiments, and combat the preju- 
dices of popular assemblies, it is a compara- 
tively easy task to plead the cause of woman 
before clear, logical, dispassionate minds—com- 
mittees of statesmen—trained to view all sub- 
jects in the light of pure reason ; for unpreju- 
diced minds admit to-day that if the democratic 
theory of government 1s true, the argument 
lies wholly on our side of this question, As 
history shows that each step in civiviliza- 
tion has been a steady approximation to our 
democratic theory, securitg larger liberties to 
the people, it is fair to infer that its full realiza- 
tiou—‘‘the equal rights of all ”"—will be the 
best possible government. Whatever is true in 
theory, is safe in practice, and those holding 
the destinies of nations in their hands should 
legislate with a sublime faith in eternal princi- 
ples. 

As bills are soon to be introduced into both 
the Senate and the House, asking further special 
legislation for the District, we appear before 
you at this time to urge that the women of the 
District shall share equally in all the rights, 
privileges and immunities you propose to confer 
on male citizens. 

We would not rehearse the oft-repeated argu- 
ment to prove suffrage a natural right, for it is 
clear that whatever a citizen needs to protect 
life, liberty and huppiness, he should possess un- 
der government, and the fact that no unrepre- 
sented class was ever protected in these bless- 
ings, shows that a voice in government is the 
necessity of all. Hence, as the foundation of 
all other rights, we ask the suffrage for the wo- 
men of the District, because the theory of our 
government, and the spirit of the Federal con- 
stitution made this their inalienable right in 
the establishment ot this government. 

In the adjustment of the question of Suffrage, 
now before the people of this country for settle- 
ment, it isof the highest importance that the 
organic ‘aw of the land should be so framed and 
construed as to secure political equality to all citi- 
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zes. Persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the 
state wherein they reside, but the immunities 
ond privileges of American citizenship, however 
defined, are national in character, and para- 
mount to all state authority. 

While the constitution of the United States 
leaves the qualifications of electors to the several 
states, it nowhere gives them the right to deprive 
any citizen of the elective franchise ; they may 
regulate, but not prohibit the franchise. 


The constitution of the United States ex- 
pressly declares that no state shall make or en- 
force any law that shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States ; 
hence those provisions of the several state con- 
stitutions that exclude women from tho fran- 
chise are in direct violation of the Federal con- 
stitution. Even the preamble recognizes, in 
the phrase ‘* We the people,” the true origin of 
all just government. 

Preamble. We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form amore perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domes‘ic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this constitution for the United States of 
America, 

Are not women people? 

Sec. 4. The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of government, 

How can that form of government be repub- 
lican, when one-half the people are forever de- 
prived of all participation in its affairs ? 

Article 6. The constitution and the laws of the United 
states which shall be made in pursuance thereof, shall 
be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitu. 
tion or laws of any state to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

The constitution tells us, too, who are citi- 
zeus. The Fourteenth Amendment says: 

All persons born or naturalized in the Unite States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States and of the state wherein they 
reside, 

No state shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens ot the 
United States. 

It has just been decided by the Supreme 
Court that a foreign born woman is naturalized 
by marriage to a native. Therefore, as birth 
and matrisge secure the right of citizenship to 
large classes, the remaining classes of foreign 
unmarried women shonld secure naturalization 
papers, that we may all test our right to vote in 
the courts. 


As the subject of naturalization is expressly 
withheld from the states, and as the states 
would clearly have no right to deprive of the 
franchise naturalized citizens, among whom 
women. are expressly included, still more clearly 
have they no right to deprive native born wo- 
men-citizens of this right. 


The states have the right to regulate but nol to 
prohibit the elective franckise to citizens of the 
United States. Thus the states may determine 
the qualifications ofelectors. They may require 
the elector to be of a certain age, to have bad 
a fixed residence, to be of a sane mind, and un- 
convicted of crime, etc., because these are 
qualifications or conditions that all citizens 
sooner or later may attain ; but to go beyond 
this, and say to one-half the citizens of the 
state, notwithstanding you possess all these 
qualifications, you shall never vole, is of the very 
essence of despotism. It isa bill of attainder 
ot the most odious character. 


Art. 1, Sec. 9. No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law 
shall be passed. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States. 

No state shall pass any bill of attainder, ex post faclo 
law—or law impairing the obligations of contracts, or 
grant any title of nobility.—See Cummings vs, the State 
of Mo., 4th—[Wallace Rep. 278; and Exparte Garland, 
same volume. | 

Opposed to this provision of the constitution, 
by the Fifteenth Amendment, you have estab- 
lished an aristocracy of sex, sanctioning the un- 
just legislation of the several states, which 
make all men nobles, all women serfs, and the 
contracts of every married woman a dead letter. 
Justice and equity can only be attained by 
having the same laws for men and women in 
the district as well as the state. 

A further investigation of the subject will show 
that the language of the constitutions of all the 
states, with the exception of those of Massachu- 
setts and Virginia on the subject of Suffrage is 
peculiar, They almost all read substantially 
alike. ‘‘White male citizens, etc., shall be 
entitled to vote,” and this is supposed to ex- 
clude all other citizens. There is no direct ex- 
clusion, except in the two states above named. 
Now the error lies in supposing that an enabling 
clause is necessary at all. The right of the 
people of a state to participate in a government 
of their own creation requires no enabling 
clause ; neither can it be taken from them by 
implication. To hold otherwise, would be to 
interpolate in the constitution a prohibition 
that does not exist. In framing a constitution, 
the people are assembled in their sovereign 
capacity ; and being possessed of all rights and 
all powers, what is not surrendered is retained. 
Nothing short of a direct prohibition can work 
a deprivation of rights that are fundamental. 

In the language of John Jay to the people of 
New York, urging the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, ‘silence and blank 
paper neither give nor take away anything,” and 
Alexander Hamilton says (Federalist, No. 83), 
«« Every man of discernment must at once per- 
ceive the wide difference between silence and 
abolition.” 

The mode and manner in which the people 
shall take part in the government of their 
creation may be prescribed by the constitution, 
but the right itself is antecedent to all constitu- 
tions. It is inalienable, and can neither be 
bought, nor sold, nor given away. But even if 
it should be held that this view is unterable, 
and that women are disfranchised by the several 
state constitutions directly, or by implication, 
then I say that such prohibitions are clearly in 
conflict with the constitution of the United 
States and yield thereto. 

The language of that instrument is clear and 
emphatic : ‘‘ All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United States: 
and of the state wherein they reside.” ‘No 
state shall make or enforce any law that shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States.’’ 

It would be impossible to add to the force or 
effect of such language, and equally impossible 
to attempt to explain it away. 

The proposition is now before the people of 
the District to abolish the municipal govern- 
ment and reduce this to a mere territory, which 
is clearly retrogressive legislation ; as in the 
former, the chief magistrate is elected by the 
people and in the latter appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

In your civil rights. bill, compelling black and 


to ride in the cars together, you have taken a 
grand step in progress. If in the proposed bills 
soon to come before you for the estaklishment 
of a medical college iv the district, and an im. 
proved school system, you shall as carefully 
guard the rights of women to equal place and 
salary, you will take another onward step. 

In making the changes you propose, it is evi- 
dent you are doing to day an elementary work 
in which all the people should have a voice ; 
hence, your primal duty is to extend to the wo- 
men of the district the right of suffrage, that 
they may vote on the schools, colleges, hospitals, 
prisons, and whether their government shall be 
republican with a representative in Congress, 
municipal officers, or territorial with a Governor 
appointed by the President. In doing such 
fundamental work, many distinguished pub_ 
licists have expressed the upinion that all the 
people should have avoice. Judge Beach Law- 
rence, in a letter to Hon. Charles Sumner, said: 
**In the revision of a state constitution, the 
state is for the time being resolved into its 
original elements, and all the people have a 
right to vote on the fundamental laws that are 
to govern them. A state constitution must 
originate with and be assented to by a majority 
of the people including as well those whom it 
disfranchises as those whom it invests with the 
suffrage.” 

This principle was recognized in the Consti- 
tutional Conventions of New York in 1801 and 
1821, when all men voted on a property quali- 
fication. By certain acts of the Legislature all 
qualifications were set aside, and it was decreed 
that all men, black and white, had the right to 
vote for members to a Constitutional Con- 
vention, yea, more, to be eligible to seats therein 
to frame the fundamental laws by which Gov- 
ernors and Senators were made, though they 
had no voice in the general elections, 


When Rhode Island adopted her first consti- 
tution, the same principle was recognized. In 
the debates in the Illinois Convention, now in 
session, members refused to swear to support 
the state constitution, because, said they, ‘it 
is absurd to swear to support what we are now 
tearing to pieces. We are doing an elementary 
work, and are amenable to the Federal consti- 
tution alone.” 

Ever since the abolition of slavery, the Dis- 
trict has been resolved into its original ele- 
ments. In fact by the war, and the revision of 
the Federa! constitution, the nation, too, has 
been resolved into its original elements, and the 
women have had, and have to-day, the right to 
say on what basis. the District, their several 
states, and the nation shall be reconstructed. 


We think, honorable gentlemen, you must all 
see the broad application of this principle. 
And if all the people should have 2. voice in the 
revision of a state, or national constitution, 
women must be included. 

The constitution confers, by express grant 
upon Congress, ‘‘ exclusive jurisdiction in all 
cases whatsoever,” for the purposes of govern- 
ment. Under this grant Congress, by the Ist 
section of the act of January 8th, 1867, enacted 
that each and every male person of the age of 
twenty-one years, who shall have been born or 
naturalized in the United states, who shall have 
resided in the said District for the period of one 
year, and three months in the ward or election 
precinct in which he shall offer to vote, shall be 
entitled to the elective franchise, and shall be 
deemed an elector, and entitled to vote. This 


act, you perceive, recognizes the pre-existing 








On this point the constitution says ; 


white to vote together, to go to school together, 


right of all persons, and excludes women ma, 
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by the use of the word male, if, as Hamilton 
says, ‘silence on that point is abolition.” 

Says Lamartine, ‘ universal suffrage 1s the first truth 
and only basie of every genuine republic.’”’ “The bal- 
lot,” says Senator Sumner, “‘is the columbiad of our 
political life, and every citizen who has it is a tull- 
armed monitor.” 

It is fitting that here, under the shadow of 
the national Capitol, under the control of the 
Federal government, where the black man was 
first emancipated and enfranchised, that the ex- 
periment ot a true republicanism should be 
tried, and woman, too, crowned with all the 
rights, privileges and immunities ofan American 
citizen. 

It is from no narrow, selfish, or captious 
spirit, that, at an hour hke this, we press wo- 
man’s claim to the ballot, but that we may now 
end this protracted debate on suffrage, and vin- 
dicate the republican idea, by securing equal 
rights to all. 

Great moral revolutions, lifting nations to 
higher planes of thought and action, are often 
achieved so silently that few note the onward 
steps. 

Our late war struck the chains not only from 
2,000,000 black men, but the 15,000,000 women 
of this country, in the blood of their sires and 
sous, learned that they,too, had an interest in 
the government, 


We have not been indifferent readers of our 
national history, nor idle spectators of the 
tragic scenes of the last eight years. In the 
hospitals, and on the battle-fields—in the 
sanitary movements, and desolated homes; 
in the prolonged debates on human rights to 
which these walls have echoed, the women cf 
this country have been quickened to new thought 
and action, and to-day they demand not only 
the rights of citizenship in the District, but a 
sixteenth amendment to the Federal constitu- 
tion, as the crowning glory of the war. 


[From this point we give Mrs. Stanton’s ad- 
dress, as phonographically reported. ] 

Woman has just gone through the agony and 
death, the resurrection triumph of another re- 
volution, doing all in her power to gild its 
glories and mitigate its horrors, and now, think 
you, we have no souls to feel, no brains to 
weigh your arguments, that after education 
such as this we can stand silent witnesses and 
see you sell our birthright of liberty? No! 
Like you, we, too, feel the new pulsations of 
freedom beating in our souls. You can hardly 
suppose that in all the great movements for 
liberty of this nineteenth century, we have no 
part. When even two million slaves have had 
the ballot laid at their feet, and men every- 
where are demanding new rights, think you the 
daughters of Jefferson, and Hancock, and 
Adams, in whose veins flows the blood of two 
revolutions, will forever linger around the 
camp-fires of an old civilization and not join 
this grand army of freedom to roll back the 
golden gates to a higher and better civiliza- 
tion ? 

Our fathers were not satisfied when told they 
were represented in the British Parliament by 
Lord North. When the South complained that 
they were not represented in the government, 
were they satisfied with the answer that they 
were represented by the Senators from Massa- 
chusetts and New York? Neither am I satis. 
fied with being represented by the Hon. John 
Morrisey in the Congress of the United States, 
and by the two gentlemen in the legislature of 
New York,who can neither read nor write. I am 
not satisfied with that kind of representation, 
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James Otis, who is good authority on this 
subject, told us long ago that there was no such 
thing as virtual representation ; that it was all 
sham, delusion and mockery ; and the fact that 
man cannot represent woman is clearly proved in 
the change in legislation in all our states for the 
last twenty years. Men have always supposed 
in making laws, that what was good for them- 
selves, precisely the opposite was good for the 
woman by his side. Hence they have legislated 
all our property rights, wages, children into 
their own hands. We understand what we want 
a great deal better than any man can. You all 
know that no one class can, or ever has, wisely 
represented another. The white men of the 
South tried to represent the negro, yet what 
kind of laws did they make forhim? So also in 
regard to the legislation in foreign countries, as 
respects the lower orders. We have heard a great 
deal about taxation without representation be- 
ing tyranny. That was the theme for many an 
eloquent oraticn in the parliaments of the Old 
World, and for many a hot debate in the forests 
of the New. Aud yet have you ever thought 
that you are taxing all the women cf this country 
without giving them any voice or representa- 
tion? We are obliged to build schoolhouses, 
sidewalks, and pay for ail sorts of improve- 
ments—yes, even this Capitol at Washington, 
without ever having one voice as to how our 
funds shall be expended. We build colleges 
from which we are excluded; churches, in 
which we have no right to vote, and legislative 
halls where, even when presenting petitions, we 
have not always been treated with proper re- 
spect and dignity. When Vicronia enters the 
British Parliament, every voice is hushed in re- 
verence and awe. But American women, even 
in the Congress of the United States, have not 
always been received as if they were really re- 
presented by the gentlemen on the floor. 


{know there is agreat deal of honest feel- 
ing among many men, that if women should 
have the right to vote, 1t would divide the house- 
hold. Now, gentlemen, how many households 
are divided already? In Massachusetts we have 
1,600 divorces in one year. All through the 
western states we have divorces without num- 
ber. Isée every reason why, if women have 
the right to vote, we should have greater fami- 
ly harmony. You have seen two dogs quar- 
reling over a bone ; but let two bones be thrown 
to them and the quarreling ceases. Just so 
with two votes. Another objection made is, 
**that women do not want to vote.” That is a 
very great mistake. I never talked with a wo- 
man five minutes in my life, but I found she 
was ready to vote. Never! But thatis not the 
question. When you established free schools 
you did not go to the urchins of the country 
and say, ‘children, do you want schools?” 
No. You decided that free schools were impor- 
tant to the well-being of the whole country, and 
to republican institutions, and you established 
them forthwith. Nor in establishing prohibi- 
tory laws, do you go to the drunkards of the 
country, and say, ‘‘do you want probibitory 
laws?” But you decide that they are for the 
benefit of the people at large, and then enact 
them. The question in regard to woman is not 
whetber all that is noble in her has been so 
blunted by custom and ignorance, that she is 
contented to remain where she is. The 
question is, would the right of Suffrage to the 
women of the country add to the stability of 
this government. Wherever woman has a vote, 
her influence will always be refining and elevat- 
ing. In California and Oregon, for instance, 
when society there was rapidly tending towards 





Savageism, woman went out and order and de- 
cency were restored to life. Go into any place 
where a dozen men are sitting together ; you 
know the conversation is not as high-toned 


r as it is where high-toned aud intelligent women 


are with them. And the same thing is true in 
regard to the conversation of women gathered 
together without the influence of men. 

This has been thoroughly tried in our western 
colleges, and where boys and girls have been 
educated together it is the testimony of all the 
professors that the whole tone is very much 
elevated—much higher than in colleges where 
the sexes are educated apart. That will be the 
influence of women im the halls of legis- 
lation. Grand as are all your speeches, 
for I read many of them, I believe if you 
had two or three dozen intelligent, virtuous 
women sitting in your midst, that even your 
debates might have a higher tone than they do 
to-day. I know that would be the casein your 
courts, too. It will be so everywhere. That is 
the question before you. Would not the entran - 
chisement of the women of the country purify 
and exalt the general condition of the citizens 
and the legislators of the country ? 


I hardly think you can be satisfied with the 
present condition of things even in the Dis- 
trict. Tf you will look over the past you will 
see step by step, as you advance in civilization, 
you have extended the right of suffrage to the 
people. Now thatis the safe line on which to 
act in the future. There are but two lines, des- 
potism and equality. We have proclaimed the 
one in our principles of government. We have 
declared that all men are free and equal, aud 
so, ina more enlightened sense, women also. 
The work of this hour is to put our grand 
theory into practice. 

Susan B, Antony next addressed the Com- 
mittee as follows : 


We are here for the express purpose of urg- 
ing you to present in your respective bodios, a 
bill to strike out the word ‘“‘male” from the 
District of Columbia Suffrage act, and thereby 


enfranchise the women of the District. We ask 
that the expernment of Woman Suffrage shall 
be tried here, under the eye of Congress, as 
was that of negro suffrage. Indeed, the Dis- 
trict has ever been made the experimental 
ground of every step freedomward. The auctior- 
block was here first banished, slavery was here 
first abolished, the newly made freedmen were 
here first enfranchised ; and we now ask that 
the women shall here be first admitted to the 
ballot. Therc was great tear and trepidction 
all over the country a; to the results of negro 
suffrage, and you deemed it proper, right and 
safe to inagurate the experiment here ; and you 
all remember that three days discussion in tho 
winter of 1867 on Senator Cowan’s proposition 
to amend the Senate bill, by adding the word 
“male” to that ef “ white.” The able speeches 
of Cowan, Anthony, Gratz Brown, Yates, 
Pomeroy of Kansas, and the Senate’s only nine 
votes for the amendment. 

Well do I remember with what anxious 
hope we watched the daily reports of that de- 
bate, and how we prayed that Congress might 
then declare for the establishment in this 
District of a real, practical republic. But 
conscience, or coursge, or something was want. 
ing, and women were bidden still to wait. 

When, on that March day of 1867, the negroes 
of the District first voted, with what anxiety 
did the people wait, and with what joy did they 
read the glad tidings, flashed over the wires, 
throughout the land, the following morning ! 
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And the success of that first election in this 
District, inspired, Congress with confidence to 
pass the proposition for the Fitteenth Amend- 
ment, and the different states to ratify that 
amendment, until it has become a fixed fact that 
black men all over the nation may not only 
vote, but sit in legislative assemblies and con- 
stitutional conventions. 

We now ask Congress to do the same for wo- 
men. We ask you to enfranchise the women of 
the District this very winter, so that next March 
they may go to the ballot-box, and all the peo- 
ple of this nation shall see that it is possible for 
women to vote and the republic to stand. 

There is no reason, no argument, nothing 
but prejudice, against our demand ; and there 
is no way to >reak down this prejudice but to 
try the experiment. Therefore we most ear- 
nestly urge it, in sure faith that so soon as 
Congress and the people shall have witnessed 
its beneficial results, they will go forward and 
present and ratify a SrxrrentH AMENDMENT 
that shall prohibit any state to distranchise any 
of its citizens on account of sex. 

We ask that you shall not have a single word 
in the District laws relative to sex any more 
than you have relative to color or race. We, 
women, are civilized human beings, and want 
to be treated as such in all the laws and consti- 
tutions. 

You have by constitutional amendment, given 
the ballot unasked to the unwashed, uncombed, 
unlettered foreigners and colored men, and now, 
when we, your peers in intellect, wealth and vir- 
tue, ask the recognition of our equal rights, is 
it not unjust, nay, cruel, to demand that we 
shall wait until a majority of the ignorant 
masses of women shall be educated to ask for 
their rights? 

Mrs. Hooker said—The fifth commandment, 
‘Honor thy father and thy mother,”’ could not 
be obeyed while boys are taught by our laws 
and constitutions to hold all women in con- 
tempt. She felt ii was not only woman’s right 
but duty to assume responsibility in the gov- 
ernment. She thought the importance of the 
su bject demanded its hearing. 

Madam AnnEKe— You have lifted up the slave 
on this continent ; listen now to women’s cry 
for freedom. 


Mrs. Gace—Liberty is an instinct of the 
human heart, and men desirous of creating 
change in governments or religion have led 
other men by promising them greater liberty, 
more freedom, and better laws. Nothing is too 
good or too great for humanity—nothing is 
too sacred for humanity--and, as part of hu- 
manity, woman as well as man demands the 
best that governments have to offer. Woman 
demands the ballot equally with man. Honor- 
able gentlemen have spoken of petitions. For 
twenty years we have petitioned, and I now hold 
in my hand over three thousand names of citi- 
zens from but a small portion of the state of 
New York asking that justice shall be done 
women by granting them suffrage. But people 
have become tired of begging for rights, and 
many persons favoring this cause will not again 
petition. We butask justice, and we say to you 
that the stability of any government depends 
upon its doing justice to the most humble in- 
dividual in it. 


Mrs. Davis—We are tired of petitioning. It | 


is time our legislators knew what was right and 
gave us justice. 

Mrs. Wizour remarked that a lady of the 
district near her said she had obtained 1,500 
signatures in one ward of the city to a petition, 





Senator Parrzrson inquired what the effect 
would be in case women were allowed to vote 
where there was a difference of opinion. between 
the husband and wife on some political ques- 
tion—where the authority of the family would 
rest? 

Mrs. Stanton replied that there was one of 
superior will and brain in every family. If it 
was the man, he would rule; if it was the 
woman, she would rule. Individuality should 
be preserved in ‘he family as well as in society. 


Hon. Mr. WEixKzER wanted to know if the wo- 
men in the District had shown any interest in 
the movement yet. 

Mrs. Stanton replied that they had; they 
had attended the sessions of the Convention 
held here, and all she had spoken to were in 
favor of it. 

Mrs. Witzovr said the petition of fifteen 
hundred women of the District asking for suf- 
frage had been presented to Congress this very 
winter. 

Hon. Mr. Cooxe said that the Committee on 
the District of Columbia could not get enough 
time allowed them by the House to transact the 
necessary business of the District during the 
short morning hour, to which they were limited 
by the rules, and he feared they would be una- 
ble to getthe action of the House on the sub- 
ject. 

Miss AntHony said that they must make time 
enough to present the bill at least ; and asked 
if women had the right to vote, and make and 
unmake/members, if they could not then find 
time to plead woman’s cause. 

The honorable member was obliged to answer 
this pertinent question in the affirmative. 

Senator Hamuin said the committee would 
take the matter into consideration and discuss 
it ; that in Scripture language he could say he 
was almost, if not quite, persuaded. 

Thus passed one of the most important events 
of the age. Altogether the hearing was serious 
and impressive, and it was evident from the 
questions of the honorable gentlemen they had 
already given the subject a thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

As each member of the Congressional Com- 
mittee was presented by Senator Hamlin to the 
womans’ committee they had abundant oppor- 
tunity for learning their individual opinions. 
It was evident the chairman was almost con- 
verted. Senator Sumner never appeared more 
genial, and said though he had been in 
Congress for twenty years, and through the ex- 
citing scenes of the Nebraska Act, Emancipa- 
tion, District of Columbia Suffrage act, and Re- 
construction, he had never seen a committee in 
which were present so many Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, so many spectators, so much in- 
terest evinced, and bad never heard speeches 
of so much interest and power. 








Inprana Rapicat.—Its Prospectus for 1870 
is very long but is correspondingly broad. 
Here is a specimen of its quality : 

The Radical will advocate as a Natural, Inalienable 
right, Universal Suffrage, without qualification of Race, 
Sex, Creed, Education or condition, acknowledging no 
disqualification to persons of ordinary natural intelli- 
gence, but that of crime. It will stand by the rights and 
interests of the Laboring Classes as against the exactions 
of capital and the pretensions of Snobocracy. 

J. H. Julian is Editor and Proprietor, and 
Richmond, Ind., the place of its publication. 

a 

Massacuvusetts organizes a State Woman Suf- 
frage Association, to-morrow. So goes forward 
our work organizing the nation. 


Reuiaiovus Procress.—The Cumberland Co., 
Maine, Conference of Congregational Ministers 
and Churches, after much discussion on wo- 
man’s work in the church, conclude that she 
must not be silenced in the social meetings if 
she wishes to be heard. A still more remarkable 
sign in the ecclesiastical heavens is the revo- 
lution rapidly, though perhaps imperceptibly, 
working in theological doctrine. The divine 
justice has been thundered through all the skies 
by man for ages, out of all disproportion to the 
not less divine and ever abounding compassion 
and torbearance. Woman is yet to restore the 
balance, and Mrs. Stowe has already well begun 
so to do in her latest book in which she dares 
to say : 

Nothing is plainer than that it would be wrong to 
give any mind to eternal sin till every possible thing had 
been done for its recovery ; and that is so clearly not the 
case in this life, that I can see, that, with thoughtful 
minds, this belief would cut the very roots of religious 
faith in God ; for there is a diff.rence between facts that 
we do not understand, and facts which we do understand, 
and perceive to be wholly irreconcilable with a certain 
character professed by God. If God says he is love, and 
certain ways of explaining Scripture make him Jess lov- 
ing and patient than man, then we make Scripture con- 
tradict itselt. 








New York Rerorm Cuvs.—It held its semi- 
monthly meeting at the Universe Rooms, corner 
of Broadway and 32d street, on Thursday 
evening of iast week, Mr. G. W. Maddox, the Pre- 
sident, in the chair. The orator of the evening 
was Mrs, Frances McKinley, and seldom has” 
an audience been more effectively taken captive 
by the force of truth and eloquence than on 
that occasion. Very few, if any, present had 
ever heard Mrs. McKinley before, but all seemed 
delighted with the depth of her thought and the 
beauty .and power of her expression. Her 
address certainly evinced a high degree of men- 
tal culture as well as (most important of all) a 
profound spiritua! and experimental appre- 
ciation of her subject, Woman as she is, and as 
she should be. Seldom is any new speaker more 
heartily applauded and surely no one more worth- 
ily ; and it only needs a patient, persevering, 
religious devotion to her work, to place Mrs, 
McKinley among the most brillant public speak- 
ers her sex has yet produced. 





Mrs. Stranton’s EncaGcements.—Mrs. Stan- 
ton 1s to return to the Westabout the 20th of - 
February—scarcely allowing herself time to 
visit her home, and to fulfi New England ap- 
pointments. Her engagements already extend 
to the following places : 


Fredonia, N. Y. 
Buffalo, G54 
Lockport ae 
Toronto, Canada. 
Monticello, Towa. 
Towa City, fs 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Decorah, Towa. 
Wabash, Ind. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 

Persons wishing to communicate with Mrs. 
Stanton as to lectures in other places, will ad- 
dress Mr. C. S. Carter, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
who will attend promptly to all applications. 

—_————— 

Terre is 2 couple in New Hampshire, Mr. 
and Mrs. Archibald Ford, 74 years old, who 
have lived on the same farm forty-five years, 
and for the last eighteen years have not deemed * 
it necessary to employ either servant or doctor. 


Like Abou Ben Adhem’s, 
May their tribe increase! 


Lafayette, Ind. 
Janesville, Wis. 
Ripon, se 
Peoria, I. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Toledo, “s 
Hudson, Mich. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, ¥ 
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BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE AND JOHN 
STUART MILL. 


Tux following is extracted from a private let- 
ter to Miss Anthony : 


I wish to ask if any of the two-edged pens 
of your Revo.vrion-ary body have yet cut up 
the review of Mr. Mill’s book in the September 
number of Blackwood’s Magazine? Living in 
the country—not only off the road, but in the 
Hudson river valley—I am three months behind 
time, so have just waded through the thirteen 
mortal (certainly not immortal) pages of this 
review, which might have been writen half a 
century ago. 

The writer seems not to have so much fault 
to find with Mr. Mill’s views as with Mill and 
his mode of proceeding—he is guilty of various 
things, awong them—that he believes himself 
right, and that those who differ from him are 
_ not right, etc. ; but one can excuse at least six 
pages of the platitudes, for the naivette with 
which he asserts this : 

The fair members of the American convention for 
changing everything are evidently in communication with 
him ; this correspondence, and an implicd more inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with a few gifted women, 
roused by circumstances, and possibly by his arguments 
and teaching, into discontent, suggest to him a state of 
feeling among women at large which has no foundation 
in fact. 

Now what must one think of the candor or in- 
telligence of a writer who can say, ‘‘ No woman 
with any claiuo to be attended to has asserted this 
equality.” Here is a wholesa'e extinguishment 
for you. Farther on in this solid article, charity 
prompts me to think that he is exercising the 
«playfulness ’’ of which he makes such serious 
charge of Mill’s ‘‘ want of, and repugnance to, 
in others "—which causes him to say : ‘‘ We will 
go so far as to suspect that the most masculine- 
minded woman is conscious of a strain in con- 
tinuous intercourse with men of vigorous 
thought, from which it is pleasant to relax into 
the amiable trivialities at present allowed to her 
sex,” etc. He does not say—but does he mean— 
that the ninety-nine one-hundredths of men, who 
are not of vigorous thought, are the amiable tri- 
vialites allowed the sex ? 


The writer pays his own sex a poor compli- 
ment when he says, ‘It must always remain a 
fact that woman’s influence over man will always 
be most potent betore she has attained to her 
fullest mental development,” and that this 
fact **must limit her influence, or rather deter- 
mine its nature.” And much more on the same 
subject, which makes one feel thankful for not 
belonging to the stronger sex. Supposing his 
facts to be facts, the writer is Very sarcastic, or 
intends to be. After speaking of man being a 
guide, protector, shield, a superior, etc., etc., 
to woman, he says, ‘‘ Hitherto such and such 
ideas have influenced mankind ; it is no reason 
whatever that they should continue to do so.” 
He says: ‘“‘Now we are men and women. A 
new school of philosophy threatens us with a 
third estate.” The only redeeming feature of 
the affair is the gentle tenderness with which 
Mr. Mill’s course is attributed to his wife— 
saying that he advocates not a cause but a per- 
son—and that his arguments have a power over 
himself borrowed trom a stronger influence 
than reason. My advice to the vexed and weary 
spirit of whoever reads this article is, to take 
up an old Westminster Review of October, 1848, 
and read two articles, one ‘‘ The Property of 
Married Women,” the other ‘‘ The Suppresse2 


Thine affectionately, 6 H. By 





WOMAN'S CAUSE IN NEWARK... 


Newarg, though a city generally conserva- 
tive in its ideas, is waking up on the Woman 


question. Since the N. J. State Suffrage Con- 


vention was held here in December, great in- 
terest is shown in the movement, the public 
mind seeming open to conviction, and, on the 
whole, favorably inclined. Those who went to 
the meeting to ridicule, came away feeling that 
there was more virtue in the Retorm than their 
prejudices had allowed them t» appreciate. 
Expecting to hear tirade and burlesque, they 
were agreeably disappointed in finding nothing 
but the most practical and common sense views 
advanced. It should be mentioned as a sign of 
the times, that ata recent, lecture of Wendell 
Phillips in Newark, after expressing his opinions 
on various subjects, the orator alluded to the 
Woman cause. “I train in that regiment,” 
declared the lecturer, tersely, when the whole 
house ‘came down” in tumultuous applause, 
more hearty and prolonged than that given 
for any other sentiment advanced during the 
evening. 

Meanwhile some of the women of Newark 
are demonstrating, in a quiet way, their capa- 
bility to fill offices heretofore supposed to be the 
exclusive property of the other sex. Mrs. 
Morningstern recently held the position of pre- 
siding ‘officer of the Newark Division of the 
Sous of Temperance, and is now a Past Worthy 
Patriarch in that order. It is said by members 
of the Division that the office of worthy Patriarch 
was never filled more acceptably than during 
Mrs. Morningstern’s administration. The pro- 
position to elect women to offices in the differ- 
Temperance Divsions throughout the state is 
agitated, and so far has been received with 
favor. 

A woman has occupied the position of 
‘«Searcher”’ in the County Register’s office for 
upwards of twelve years. She was placd there 
temporarily at first, but has discharged her du- 
ties in so satisfactory a manner, that she has 
not only been retained, but receives the same 
pay as the other “searchers,” who are men and 
lawyers. Ina railroad office at East Newark 
there is a woman ticket-agent,and it is thought 
by her employers that the position is as well 
filled as it could be by a man. G. 








Woman anp tae Battor.—Judge Krum of 
Missouri has sent us a newspaper report of bis 
able and excellent address before the Woman's 
Suffrage Association of Missouri at one of its 
recent meetings. A clearer elucidation of the 
whole subject end more effective sweeping 
away of objections, has not often been heard ; 
and room for, at least, extracts from it, shall be 
found in these pages, if possible. 








Tae Wasnincton Curonictz.—Its report of 
the proceedings of the Suffrage Convention last 
week, was as just and as full too as could re1- 
sonably have been expected. We have drawn 
mainly upon it for our own account, as given to- 


day in Tue Revotvrion. Other Washington 
papers, as well as in Philadelphia and New 
York, were also very liberal in their accounts. 








Ovr Dums Anrmats.—Such is the name of a 
little monthly paper published at 46 Washington 
street, Boston (one dollara year), by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. No 
more need be said about its name or object. 


| Of its importance in what it seeks, too much 





could not be said. If there be a day of future, 


final judgment, no sin of this age will bear a 


blacker character before that dread tribunal than 
that of cruelty to dumb, helpless and generally 
unresisting domesticated animals. ‘The horse, 
that stateliest nobleman among them all, will 
have charges preferred on his behalf that will 
send many a monster in human shape to such 
perditions as there are provided, be they even 
brimstone and fire. And all that is humane and 
holy will say amen to the verdict. For what 
heart has not bled a thousand times at wanton, 
devilish cruelties inflicted on him constantly 
by beings meaner than any brute animal the 
Creator ever made? For the dumb animals, as 
originally made, are not mean, but in their 
sphere, good—‘‘ very good,” so pronounced by 
creative wisdom itself. But man, the noblest 
work of God, can pervert himself below four- 
footed beasts and creeping things ; and when- 
ever he cruelly beats a patient, hard-working, , 
overloaded, and often lame, or chafed and galled 
horse, has done just that thing. All honor to 
the little paper, Our Dumb Animals?! and to the 
Society in whose iuterest it is published. 





Bound volumes of Tae Revouvtion for 1868 
can now be had—price $5, 





LI1ERARY. 


—_>—_—_ 


READING AND Exocution. By Anna T, Randall, To be 
used independently, or in connection with any series 
of Readers. 

The prominent features are—l. Principles. Briefly 
discussed—with illustrations, 2. Gesture. A concise 
analysis, with marked examples. 3. Methods ot teaching 
Not the result of theory alone, but of actual practice in the 
schoolroom, 4. Selections. An epitome of English Lit- 
eratare. Forty-nine American and thirty-seven English 
authors are represented, and chere are translations from 
the French, Swedish, German and Russian languages. 
Poetry, both simple and impassioned ; prose, descrip- 
tive, didactive, oratorical and dramatic ; pathos and hu. 
mor are all gathered and bound in onesheaf. 5. Authors. 
Short but comprehensive sketches of the authors repre- 
sented. 450 pages, on fize delicately-linted paper, bound 
handsomely in cloth, and marble edged. Sent by 
mail to any address for $1.50. Liberal discount for in- 
troduction. Ivison, Phinney, Biakeman & Co., 47 & 49 
Green street, NewYork. 

This book did not come to market too soon. It will 
not mar its excellence to suggest whether a larger pro- 
portion of prose selections woald not be an improve- 
ment ; and whether they might not be, at least some of 
them on woman as woman, by such wr.ters as Lucretia 
Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, now a thousand miles 
away on @ lecturing tour, and so may be safely men- 
tioned in this connection, Woman's genius and power 
are well displayed ; could not, need not, be better. But 
her rights and responsibilities are in order to day, and 
should form an essential part of education, Mrs. Ran- 
dall has, however, done the cause of Education an in- 
valuable service, and her work cannot be too exten- 
sively citculated. 


Tae Lapies oF tHe Waite House. By Laura Carter 
Holloway, with fifteen steel engravings. New York : 
United States Publishing Company, 44 street. 
Octavo, pp. 658. Prices: In extra English morocco, 
cloth, bevelled boards, $3.75 ; in leather library style) 
marble edges, $4.25; in tull Gilt morocco, panelled 
sides, 7.00, 

Honor to women! to them it is given 
To garden the earth with the roses of heaven, 
—SCHILLER. 
Accompanying the book was the following card : 


A Standard Book for Reading People—Neither Sec- 
tional, Sectarian, nor Political, The public will please 
notice, ist, That we furnish for delivery, books equal 
in every respect to the sample copies or description given 
in prospectus. Subscribers will not be obliged to take 
the work unless it corresponds with the description in 
every particular. 2d. We instract agents to have but 
one price for our publications, under penalty of refusal 
to supply their lists, anda forfeiture of their appoiut- 
ments. 38d, We sell our books exclusively by subscrip- 
tion, through our travelling agents, and: in no case 
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through bookstores ; therefore this is the only way in 
which they can be obtained, 4tn. To avoid delaying the 
agent, whose time is valuable, subscribers are requested 
to be prepared with the price of the book on its presen- 
tation by the agent. 
* UNITED STaTEs PUBLISHING Co., Publishers.” 

This is emphatically a woman’s book ; by a woman, 
and all about woman. A republican counterpart to Mrs. 
Strickland’s ‘‘ Queens of England.” Now, when wo- 
man’s star isin the ascendant, is the time most appro- 
priate for its appearance. Every American woman who 
can, should possess it. Every husband, and every 
father of daughters should, if possible, secure it to his 
wife and family if (as should never be}, it depends on 
them to decide for wife and daughters what they shall 





Tue Riversipe Macazine for Young People. New 
York : Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge, Mass. : Hough- 
ton & Co. Wortby of all the praise it receives ; and re- 
ceiving as much as any of its kind in America, if not 
more. 





Facts ror tur Lapres.—This is to certify that 
I bought a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing-machine, 
March 7, 1859, and it has been used with entire 
satisfaction by my daughter, who was afflicted 
with spine disease. It proved the best doctor I 
ever employed, for she not only regained her 
health, but has earned a living with it for her- 
self and me ever since. 

Maras. M. B. Batu. 
New York, Nov. 29, 1868. 





IMPORTANT “ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


HOM@OPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 
No. 231 Broapway, New York, 
Insures lives upon Homeopathic, Allopathic, or Ecleeti¢ 
priuciples, and upon any plan or method adopted bay ’ 
responsible company,—ezcepl the high rates of premium 

Its terms of insurance (upon either the stock or non. 
participating, or the mutual plan with annual dividend, 
of profits) are less than those of any cther compan 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or trave 
ling, the assured being required ovly ia such cases 
advise the company of change of hnsiness or locati 
when the same is particularly hazardous. 

ALI. POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, 
CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 

This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene: 
fils which flow irom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
tse cause of medical independence and liberty, against 
medical intolerance and dogmatism. In this we know 
we have the 8) mpathy of allintelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical] form, by insuring in the only purely Hom@o- 
pathic Company in the Atlantic States. 


Women taken at the same rates as men, 

All contemplating life insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homeopathic Mu- 
tual of New York. 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubted, 

Send for Circulars and Tables. 





. T. MARSHALL, gag 
Shwes CUSHING, Jnr., V. Pres. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Sees. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Secretary. 
sg L. WOODFORD, Counsel, 
Kevoaa, M.D. 
J. W. Miremet, M.D, { Medical Examiners, 
At office daily frém 12 M. to 2 P.M, 
Agents and Soiicitors wanted. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 

Dr. JouN Turner, 19 Court street, Bosto 

REYNELL & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New —s 

Cuar.es G. WieuTMay, Bristol, Conn. 

P H. Eaton, 343 F street, Washington, D. C 

Joun W. MarsHaut, Aurora, Llinois, for North Western 


Btates 
 - einer, for New England, 130 Tremont street, 


JouN G. Darw, 221 Broad street, N. J. 

Joun V. Hogan & Co, 203 N. Third street, St. Louis, 
for Missouri, Kansas, etc. 

E, A. Lover, M.D., Detroit, for Michigan, 


PLEASANT HOME, AT MODERATE 
prices, will be found at 23 and 25 East Fourth 
street, New York, for permavent or transient Boarders. 
DR. M. P. BROWNING & CO. 


66 R. SIKES IS A BORN STORY-TELL- 
ER. HIS STYLE IS CLEAR, FLOWING 
PICTURESQUE. HE SEIZES THE DRAMATIC ELE- 
MENTS OF CHARACTER AND SITUATION, AND 
GROUPS THEM INTO AN EFFECTIVE WHOLE.”’— 
Utica Herald, 


“FOR MOST OF HIS READERS, HIS DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF THE STRANGE SCENES HE SURVEYED 
IN HIS WANDERINGS—OF MURDERER’S ALLEY 
AND BILKER’S HOLE, AND THE DIRTY SPOON — 
WILL HAVE THE CHARM OF UTTER NOVELTY.” 
—New York Times. 





ONE POOR GIBL, 
THE STORY OF THOUSANDS. 
BY WIRT SIKES, 
PRESIDENT OF THE AUTHORS’ Unton, New YORK. 
Extra cloth ; tinted paper. Price, $1.50, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publisbers, Philade)pia, 
“THOSE WHO HEARD THE RACY LECTURE OF 
THE AUTHOR OF THIS WORK AT MUSIC HALL 
LAST WINTER, ENTITLED ‘NEW YORK AFTER 
DARK,’ WILL BE GLAD OF AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
READ THE ABOVE VOLUME FROM HIS PROLIFIC 
AND KEENLY-POINTED PEN.” —Milwaukee Advance 


“WHAT UNCLE TOM’S CABIN WAS TO THE 
SLAVE SYSTEM, THIS REMARKABLE BOOK IS TO 
THE UNPITIED, UNKNOWN WORKING GIRLS OF 
NEW YORK AND INDEED OF EVERY LARGE CITY.’ 
—The Revolution, 





AGENTS! READ THIS! , 
WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF 


$30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new wonderful inventions, 
Address, M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 





RS. MARY DIXON JONES, M.D., 


84 RYERSON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 


YOWLING | GREEN ‘SAVINGS’ BANK, “33 
Broadway, New York. Open every day trom 10 
a.m.to3p.m. Deposits of any sum, from Ten Cents 
to Ten Tnousand Dollars will be received. Six percent. 
Interest, tree of Government Tax. L[nterest on new de- 
posits commences on the first of every month. 
HENRY SMITH, President. 
REEVES E. SULMES, Secretary. 
WALTER ROCHE, 


EDWARD HOGAN, | Vice-Presi to ts 94 ly 





yy teeae WALTON, 
DEALERS IN 
PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC AND 
BOOKS, 


AGENTS FOR 
STEINWAY PIANOS 
105 JEFFERSON ST., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

8, A. E. WALTON. M. L. WALTON, 
M55 CRANE, KETCHAM & BOWER 
DESIGNERS 
AND 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 


73 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
Apzrr T. Crane, Frances Kercuam, Lavra E, BowER 








HE REVOLUTION JOR 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


83 Beekman Street, near Williaa, 
BILL-HEADS, CIRCULARS 
PROGRAMMES, PAMPHLETS 





E. DS eee MD., for Northern and Central New 


VISITING AND WEDDING GC DS 





OLIDAY GIFT 8! 
THE BEST TO GIVE ARE THOSE 
MOST USEFUL. 
DO NOT FAIL TO UALL AND SEE THE 
WAGNER SEWING MACHINE, 
825 BROADWAY, 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 


IT WILL HEM, TUCK, BRAID, QUILT, CORD, BIND 
AND EMBROIDER, AND IS UNQUESTION- 
ABLY THE SIMPLEST AND LIGHT- 

EST RUNNING MACHINE 
MANUFACTURED. 

THOROUGH INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN, AT YOUR 
HOME, BY OBLIGING AND EXPERIENCED OPERA- 


TORS, 
GO AND SEE IT!! 
102 tf. 
[Xv Aur’ S HYGEIAN HOME, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, N. J. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D., 
ELLEN BEARD HARMAN, M.D., 





} Physicians. 


Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicines, alcoholic 
stimulants, nor Turkish Baths employed. Send stamps 
for new circulars. Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st. 


FF FFFHH HGH SER | 


TO THE WORING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments, Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50c. to $5 per evening, and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting their whole time to the business, 
Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. That all 
whe sees this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalled offer : To such as are 
not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble 
of writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample, which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of The People’s 
Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family 
bewspapers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if 
you want permanent, profitable work, address E. C. 
ALLEN & Co., Augusta, Maine. 95 108 


oe ae es SALVE 








The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, puritying, and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research j 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but a'so the most wonderful and speedy Heal- 
ing Remedy ever yet known. 

It is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been already used in numberlesss 
cases with most satisiactory and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid, and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, burns, cuts, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh. Sold by al 
druggists. Price, 25 cents. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 Vollege Place, New York. 


_— READING; 


OR, 


PSYCHOMETARICAL DELINEATIONS. 
BY 
A. B. SEVERANCE, 
THE WELL-KNOWN PSYCHAMETRIST, 

Will give to those who visit bim in person or from au- 
autograph or lock of hair, readings of character; marked 
changes, past and future ; advice in regard to business ; 
diagnosis of disease, with prescription ; adaptation of 
hose intending marriage; directions for the manage- 
ment of children; hints to the inharmoniously mar- 
ried, ete. 

Terms : $2 and stamp for full delineations ; for brief 
readings, $1 and stamp. 

Address, A. B, SEVERANCE 
83 9 Florida street, Milwaukee, Wis 


94 ly 








MX . DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of every 

new and useful design for Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dress, Emporium of Fashions, 8*& Broadway, Sen@ 
for price list, 
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FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
NEW YORK, 
No. 200 BroaDway, BETWEEN FULTON aND JOHN STS. , 


“CASH CAPITAL, $175,000. 


$100,000 DepostreD wiTH THE INsURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STaTE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE POLICY 


All the Officers and Directors (without an exception) { 
are Stockholders, and will take good care that the proper 
reserves tor further protection of the Policy Holders wiil 
be ene 
y makes a Cash Dividend to its Policy 
Holders of 3 of 333, to 50 per cent. each year in advance, by 
means of its ioe rates of premiums. 

The safety ot the Policy Holder is guarded. 

All New York Companies are obliged by the State to 
Set Aside the same Reserve. The Reserve for each Com- 

pany is the same, calculated on the same table of mor- 
tality, and at the same rate of int q 
all are saie. 
CONDITIONS OF POLICY. 


This Company’s policies are non-forfeitable. 

This Oompany imposes no restriction on travel aiter 
ope annual payment has been made. 

This Company insures the lives of females. 

= Company will not contest any legal claim. 

ny y will pay claims as soon as the proof 
on is established. 

The rates are lower than those of any Company orean- 
ized under the laws of New York, and responsible to the 
Insurance Department for its safety. 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ will grant insurance to 
suit on the tollowimg plans :~ 
Oxnpraky Lire, 

ENDOWMENT, 
CHILDREN ENDOWMENT, 
CoMPOUNDED INTEREST, Jomnt ENDOWMENT, 
Income Propvucine, Jornt Lire, 
Tee Lirr, 
RETORN PREMIUMS, 
ANNUITIES, 
MorTvAL, 
and in addition to the above plans will issue polies on the 
«“TONTINE MUTUAL.” 


Tontine Mutual is a combination of Insurance and 
Endowment, and is singularly to the wants of a 
= of people who hav? hitberto been debarred from 

the benefits of Life Insurance by its heavy expenses. 
(See explanation below.) 

To insure your life on the Tontine Matual Plan you 
pay $15 once. 

You pay $2 annually. 

You pay $1.10 whenever a death ocours in your Class. 

You are certain to receive $1,000. 

And if your Class is full $5,000. 

Classes are regulated by ages. 

BOTH SEXES ADMITTED IN THE SAME CLASS. 

ALL HAVE TO PASS A MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 

Classes are limited to 5,000 Members. 

WHENEVER A CLASS 18 ONCE FULL IT WILL 
ALWAYS REMAIN FULL. 


The Company guarantees that in case your death 
should occur within a year, although there are nut one 
thousand Members in your Ulass, yet will your family 
receive $1,000; but in case that your Class has more 
than one thousand Members, then you would reccive as 
many more dollars as there are Members in your Class at 
the time of your death. 


FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 
THEN $5,000. 
Admits all between the ages of 15 and 
Admits all between the ages of 85 and 
Admits all between the ages of 45 and 
TONTINE FUND. 


At the same time that you become insured’, you also 
become 





A. 
B. 
Cc. 


35. 
45. 
60. 


A MEMBER OF A TONTINE FUND. 
Which may give to yourself, whilst living, a large sum 
money. 
This is the only Company in the United States doing 
basiness on a sound basis, i.¢., that has a cash capital uf 


$125,000, or that has a sit with the State for the se- 
earity of the Policy Hol 


SEND FOR BOOK OF RATES, 
ALL DIRECTORS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
ALL OFFICERS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 


E. McMURDY, President. 
E, MARTINDALE, Vice-President. 


Wa. Henperson, Sec’y. 
Locrus McApam, Consulting Actuary. 


Hen, Stewart L. Wooprorp, Counsel. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. W. Henry. RopMan BaktTvert. 
Persons to act as Agents can write to Farmers, 
aint mischonion’ tise Insurance Company or call at the 
office, 200 Broadway, New York. 





The Revolution. 
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RIE RAILWAY.—Trains leave d 


ts foot 
of de oa and foot of Cham 


-st. as 


For Paterson. 
3 for Rochester, 


aiso for Newburg. War- 
wick, Unionville, and 
Honesdale 


on " 

This train is composed of 
the finest Drawing Room 

in the world, as 
also the new sniiemeeer. 
ed Day Coaches peculiar 
to this line. Sleeping 
Coaches are attached at 
Hornellsville, runmug 
through without change 
to Cleveland and Galion. 

Way Train, Daily, tor 
Otiaviile and intermediate 
stations west of Passuic 
Bridge. 

For Hackensack, Piermont, 
and Monsey. 

Fer Paterson and interme- 
diate stations. 

ess Mail, for Buffalo. 

kirk, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and all points West 
and South ; also for War- 
wick, Montgomery, Guil- 
ford, Pine Island and 
Unionville. 

Sieeping Coaches attached 
from Susquehanna to 
Buffalo, 

a Paterson and Hacken- 


8:45 a. m. 
9:16 a. m. 


9:45 a. m. 


11.45 a.m, 


12:45 p.m. 
1:45 >.m. 
3:15 p.m. 


yor Pi Piermont and ‘new. 
Dail 


tions north of Greenwood 
on Newburg branch. 

Way Train, tor “iddietown 
and intermediate Station». 
Also for Piermont. 

For Paterson & Hackensack. 

For gay = and Monsey. 

Co Express, stopping 
only at Sterling Junction, 
Turner’s, and Stations 
west of Turner's (except 
Oxford) to Newburgh, 
Warwich, Monigomery. 
Guilford, Unionville and 
Port Jervis. Coaches run 
through trom Jersey City 
to Newburg’ without 
change. 

Suffrn Accomodation, stop- 
ping only at Paterson 
and stations west of Pat: 
erson. Also tor Piermont 
and Monsey. 

For Paterson and Hacken- 


Bac’ 
Ni Express, for Buffalo, 
nkirk, Cleveland, Cin- 
~cinnatti and all points 
west and South. 
Sleeping Coaches attached 
from New York to Buffalo. 
Way Train, for Suffern, and 
intermediate Stations. 
Also for EY 2 
Ni Express, ior a 
inte West reg South. 
hes run 


3:15 p. m. 


6:30 
6:45 . For Paterson and Hacken- 
sack and intezmediate 


Emigrant Train, Daily, for 


Train, for Suffern 
Saturdays only, Theatre 
8 , 

train, for Piermont. 

Tickets for passage and tor Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be o! and orders 
for the checking and transfer ot may be left at 
the Company’s offices—241, 529 and Broadway ; cor. 
125th st. 
Brooklyn ; 
St., New York ; No. 3 Exchange Place, and Long 
vepet, Jersey City, and of the Agents at tbe principal 

WM. R. BARR, 


8:00 p.m. 
11:30 p. m, 
12:00 m. 





12:00 p. m, 








Gen'l Pass’r Ag’t. 
L. D. RUCKER, Gen’! Sup’t. 





ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


IRON, STEEL, do, 
Qepot, 211 Washington Street, New York, 





‘The Revolution, 
For 1870. 


te 
Tue Revo.vrion is a weekly journal advocat- 
ing Suffrage for women. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Editor. 
PAULINA WRIGHT DAVIS, Cor. Editor. 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY, Proprietor. 


TERMS: 


One year......... Ceveccccccescceees 


CLUB RATFS : 


Ten copies os 
Twenty-five copies “ 


KATES OF ADVERTISING : 


1 insertion 


CASH COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 


Those sending us from 25 to 60 subscribers may retain 
75 cents per copy ; from 69 to 100, $1 a copy. 


All communications should be directed to SUSAN B. 
ANTHONY, 49 East 8a a Street, New York. 


PLENDID PRESENTS! 
1,000 $75 SEWING MACHINES ; 
ONE 10 BE GIVEN 10 EVERY PERSON 
WHO GETS 25 SUBSORIBERS AT $3 EACH, TO 
HITCHCOCK'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Instead of expending a large amount of money in ad- 
vertising our MAGAZINE, we propose (o use (he amount 
in purchasing Sewing Machines, to be given gratuitously 
to those who will personally exhibit a copy, and secure 
us 25 subscribers at $3 each for one year. We are in- 
duced to pursue this course because we believe that the 
MAGAZINE has sufficient merit to commend itself 
wherever showa, and we prefer to obtain a slill larger 
circulation at once through tbe exertions of live agents 
rather than pursue a long course of advertising (at great 
expense) ond waiting a long time for the MAGAZINE to 
find its way by that channel into households which 
would gladly welcome it to-day. Therefore we offer a 
first-class $75 Sewing Machine to each person who will 
send us $75 and the names of 25 subscribers to our 
MAGAZINE for the year 1870. Those who accept our 
proposition are requested to notify us at once by mail en- 
closing the amount (25 cents each) for the specimen 
copies they desire—one or more. 

Thos unacquainted with us can deposit the money at 
their Express Office (to be paid upon receipt of the Sew- 
ing Machine) at the same time sending us the list of 
subscribers and the receipt of the Express Agent who 
holds the money. 





BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Sectama 6 street, Rew York. 


He B STANTON, 
AND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 CEDAR STREET, 


108-11 


Norary Pustic, New Yonr«. 


SS mein BOOKS, SRATIONERY, &. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Marpen Lane. 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices, Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style. 

Please call or send your orders. 


LANCHIR.”—THE BEST AND 
Cheapest Washing compound in the United 
States. 


P. R. SKINNER, P. O. Box, 463, N. ¥. City, Propriotor 
E. ©, HAZZARD, 192 Chambers, 8t., Agent. 
For sale at THE REVOLUTION Office, 49 Eant 20d Bt, 











